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y= every grain of wheat that passes through our 
* mills is given a bath. And this is a complete bath that 
includes a thorough drenching, scouring and rinsing. 

More than 500,000 gallons of water a day are required 
by our 17 great mills for this washing process. Washing 
the wheat is in addition to the usual air cleaning. It is 
an important operation of which we have long been 
proud, because it results in a cleaner, brighter flour with 
a higher standard of purity. 


This washing of wheat is just one of the important 
steps in the long, careful process which is part of the 
International Milling way of making flour. It is a proc- 
ess which starts when the wheat is still in the ground and 
finishes only when we have delivered the flour to your 
door. 

































Producing 84,000 Cwt. Daily. 




















17 Great 


wheat takes a bath 


Wwiphied ie 


Indeed, we have been watching over the wheat that 
goes into our flour from the moment it was harvested. 
We analyzed it before it came to market. As a result of 
that analysis, we were able to buy wheat of the best 
quality and characteristics and to blend that wheat so 
as to produce the fine quality of flour for which Inter- 
national is famous. 


In every International Milling Company mill there is 
a laboratory staffed with skilled scientists and technicians 
whose job it is to watch over the whole milling process, 
checking it at every stage—making certain that our 
standards of quality and uniformity are maintained. 

All of these careful steps that we take are important 
to you. They have only one purpose in view—to bring 
you a flour that will help you produce a better product. 
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Quatity 


PROTECTION 
in 


Townrier 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 
pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 











age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 











FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


a 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 








Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 


KANSAS CITY 
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To remove ink from this bag soak in rich 
soap suds over night, wash thoroughly in 
warm suds rubbing the part heavily covered 
with ink. If any traces of ink remain after 
this treatment boil in suds for ten minutes. 























The conservation of food and 
materials continues to be of prime im- 
portance. That’s why so many thousands 
of housewives are finding so many prac- 
tical uses for Chase Bags. That’s why 
famous national magazines and news- 
papers are featuring the use of bags for 
smart dresses and accessories. Chase 
Washout Inks are bright, attractive, 
sharp—yet wash out quickly and easily. 
The 100-pound flour and feed bag simply 
requires laundering—and presto!—it’s a 
pillow case. Small bags make attractive, 
thrifty, usable accessories. All sizes may 
be sewn together for spreads, draperies, 
etc. Your customers will be pleased with 
their cloth premium, when your bags are 
printed with Chase Washout Inks. 
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COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 
FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE : . 


| BOISE »® DALLAS « TOLEDO «* DENVER © DETROIT © MEMPHIS H 
BUFFALO .¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK «© CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE } 
; * PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY «© MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. 


PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © _ HUTCHINSON, KAN. © CROSSETT, ARK. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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CAREFULLY GUARDED 








FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 
















LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 





PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 





















. BAKING TESTED 
EXPERTLY MILLED 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


: UALITY standards of PREFERRED Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
STOCK are protected by carefully Still Open for Representation 


planned, scientific milling control. Every step 
in production is guarded by the experienced 
milling knowledge of a staff of experts. 
That’s why PREFERRED STOCK is a 
superior bakery flour with a fine record 
for uniformity, and better baking results. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— * MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo, Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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THE LOW COST: 
PACKAGE with the 


Flour in Deltaseal Bags stays mill-pure. For this 
rich-looking, modern package protects against 
sifting and contamination ... guards the qual- 
ity of your flour right into the home. Because 
all of the sides are flat, Deltaseal Bags stack 
compactly... no wasted space in storage or 
transit. Furthermore, with your brand printed 
in a colorful, eye-catching design, Deltaseal 
Bags make attractive, sales-building displays. 


Ask your Bemis representative about the 
economy of Deltaseal Bags and the 
Deltaseal Packaging System. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


BAGS 


Available in 5-ib., 10-ib. and 25-Ib. sizes. Also in smaller sizes down to 2 Ibs. 
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OVENSPRING Tz 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE 











OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 








CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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Ml Page quality is unsurpassed and it’s backed 
by the kind of guarantee that means some- 
thing. That guarantee is the excellent loca- 
tion of the Page Mills at Topeka, a railroad 
center that permits wheat selection without 
penalty from four major wheat states— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. vi 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 








































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade Ww ABAS ELEVATOR 
Kansas City Board of Trade H OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange * Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 


New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 






New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange i Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Soy. Yep Goran PERE? the Milling Industry 








——A TOP QUALITY 


SHORT PATENT (J 
Quality firmly based on scientific 


wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last os 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 
. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


REC.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 














Ir should not be difficult to remember one important 
thing about the milling business. For it is obvious to 
anybody that higher hourly labor rates can only be off- 
set with greater plant efficiency. The mill with unduly 
high labor costs will some day find itself penalized right 
out of business. 


As competition grows, the obsolete plant can’t keep pace 
with the lower production costs of its more efficient 
business rivals. 


That’s why good planning now is something to remem- 
ber. And when it comes to planning efficient produc- 
tion, Jones-Hettelsater engineers have the answers. 
More than 27 years of experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries 
give them an unmatched knowledge of what’s right 
and what’s wrong. 


~~ 


J ONES dg PA ayer OE Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for tillers and the cAmerican Grain. Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Many quality-wise bakers have 
learned that ISMERTA is a big help 
to a better loaf of bread. We claim 
no magic powers for ISMERTA but 
we say, and we mean it: 


“ISMERTA is milled by master 
craftsmen from the finest, selected 
wheats, chosen for their better bak- 
ing qualities.” 


























| And bakers know that quality in 
2 flour shows up in better bread 
an te Hi 1s Lak ‘L. Vii} 7, ), sults >> a ‘ and smoother production op- 


erations. 
Gioraa "TI: fh 
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ISMERT-HINCKE Ny, MittInG co. 
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THE IsmertT-HINCKE MILLING Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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Philadelphia Flour 
Distributors Hear 
Market Analysis 


PHILADELPHIA—Philip W. Mark- 
ley, P. R. Markley & Co., outlined the 
bullish and bearish implications of 
the present wheat market situation 
at the February meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors last week. 

After a break such as the recent 
one in grains, there usually is a re- 





OKLAHOMA GRAINS HIT 
BY FREEZES 


* 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The entire 
stute has received moisture in the 
form of rain, snow and sleet the 
past week. Surface moisture is gen- 
erally favorable, but more is needed 
in order that the sub-soil may meet 
the surface moisture. Recent freezes 
did some damage to small grains 
when wind swept the snow from the 
fields. 


covery of as much as 50% of the de- 
cline, something at least partially 
attributable to the fact that the gov- 
ernment invariably steps in and buys, 
Mr. Markley said. Another important 
bullish factor he mentioned was the 
high level of national income and 
the decided influence it has'upon the 
maintenance of prices. 

In the bearish category, the export 
picture is important, Mr. Markley 
said, because shipments have been 
about 10 times the normal average 
and will not be as great in 1948. The 
time may come this year when $2 
wheat will look high, he added. 

The speaker also cited good crop 
prospects as an important factor. Mr. 
Markley reminded his listeners that 
the Dec. 31 expiration of the loan 
period created a_ situation where 
there is no ceiling and no floor on 
wheat, prices. 

Secretary Ellis R. Blumberg sub- 
mitted the names of three candidates 
for membership in the association and 
they were promptly voted in. Harry 
N. Bernheimer announced that in 
appreciation of the fine work of Ben 
Price and Samuel Millinson, who just 
retired as president and secretary, 
respectively, he was delegated to 
present them with traveling bags as 
gifts from the members. 


Anderson Sights Higher Export Goal 





SHIPMENT OF 500,000,000 BU. 
HINGES ON WHEAT FEEDING 


Secretary of Agriculture Declares Boost in Exports Pos- 
sible If Feeding Is Held to 125,000,000 Bu.; 
Procurement Prices Revealed 





Flour, Wheat and 
Soybean Quotas 
Approved by USDA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Feb. 
17 the following emergency export al- 
locations approved during the two 
weeks ended Feb. 13: 

1. 24,000 Ib. soybeans to the U.K. 
for shipment to Nyasaland for plant- 
ing purposes. 

2. 875 long tons of wheat, 208 long 
tons of durum flour and 127 long 
tons of wheat flour allocated to the 
International Refugee Organization 
from PMA stocks. 





Prices Went Too High, BAE Says 
in Accounting for Market Drop 


WASHINGTON — Six outstanding 
influences accounted for the sharp 
break in wheat prices which started 
Feb. 6, accarding to the U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in its 
wheat situation report for January- 
February, released Feb. 21. From 
Feb. 3 through Feb. 13, cash wheat 
prices at Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis declined over 55¢, following a 
break. of 19¢ between Jan. 16 and 
Feb. 3. 

Among the factors which contrib- 
uted to the slump, the bureau says, 
are: (1) Prices had advanced too far 
in view of the large supply still 


remaining and the fact that export 
purchases were largely out of the 
way. (2) Carry-over is set by law at 
a minimum of 150 million bushels. 
(3) Feeding of wheat is lighter than 
expected. (4) Market receipts of corn 
were much larger and feed prices 
continued very high in relation tu 
prices of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts. (5) Weather through January 
was favorable for the winter wheat 
crop in the U.S. (6) Marked im- 
provement in crop prospects was re- 
ported for most importing countries. 

The latest estimates on wheat give 
the following picture: On Jan. 1, 795 





OIT Grants Blanket License 
Procedure to Flour Exporters 


WASHINGTON — Exporters may 


The individual license application 


file a blanket license application for - procedure may continue to be used 


export of flour to two or more con- 
signees in any one country for con- 
sideration against the March and sub- 
sequent allocations, the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce announced 
Feb. 20 through its Office of Inter- 
national Trade. The new procedure 
was placed in effect on that date. 


These blanket license applications 
for export of flour may be used only 
if the exporter holds accepted firm 
orders from the consignees. The ex- 
porter is now required to present the 
blanket license to the collectors of 
customs at, the time of shipment to 
effect shipment. The blanket license 
Procedure is expected to simplify and 
reduce the paper work of exporters, 
the commerce department said. 


by those exporters who prefer it. 

All applications to export flour 
must be submitted, as in the past, 
on IT-419, which is available at all 
Department of Commerce field of- 
fices. The application must be ac- 
companied by the names of indi- 
vidual consignees, their addresses and 
evidence of accepted firm orders. The 
quantity ordered and the price to be 
paid must be shown for each con- 
signee, the OIT said. 

The Flour Millers Export Assn. re- 
ports that it has been unofficially ad- 
vised that certification on the appli- 
cation will not be accepted as evi- 
dence of a firm order and that a copy 
of a cablegram, letter or some other 
form from each consignee is essential. 





million bushels were on hand, out of 
the 1947-48 supply of 1,449 million 
bushels. This indicates that 654 mil- 
lion bushels disappeared during the 
July-December period. Two hundred 
fifty-eight million bushels were ex- 
ported. Domestic uses included about 
265 million bushels for food, 65 mil- 
lion for seed, 65 million for feed, and 
one million for industrial use. 

For the period from Jan. 1, to 
June 30, 1948, the situation is this: 
Of the 795 million bushels on hand 
at the beginning of the year, about 
245 million bushels are expected to 
be used for food and about 25 million 
for seed. Feed use is more difficult 
to estimate, but probably will range 
between 125 and 175 million bush- 
els. The Third Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act of 1948 requires that 
the carry-over next July 1, be at least 
150 million bushels. Assuming the 
above estimates of domestic disap- 
pearance, this would leave between 
450 million and 500 million bushels 
for the total year’s exports. 


CCC Needs 73 Million 
Commodity Credit Corp. purchases 
of wheat and flour (wheat equiva- 
lent) from July 1 to Dec. 31 plus its 
stocks of July 1, 1947, totaled about 
276 million bushels. Approximately 
68 million more had been purchased 
by commercial concerns for export 
through January, bringing total pur- 
chases by Dec. 31 to 344 million 
bushels, or 86 million bushels more 
than the quantity exported in the 
July-December period. The total to 
Feb. 5 purchased by the CCC plus 
purchases by commercial concerns 
for export through February amouni- 

(Continued on page 37) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


WASHINGTON —A 500 million- 
bushel wheat export goal is in sight 
if the rate of wheat feeding for the 
second half of this crop year is held 
to 125 million bushels, Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
told a National Press Club audience 
last week. Official reports reveal that 
wheat used for feed during the first 
half of the crop year totaled approxi- 
mately 65 million bushels, far short 
of the earlier estimates of the govern- 
ment experts. 

Mr. Anderson disclosed that all 
official agencies, including the land 
grant colleges and other educational 
outlets, are being primed to push 
the grain conservation campaign at 
the farm level. 

He expressed concern at the in- 
creasing weight of hogs now being 
marketed, showing that since Decem- 
ber, 1947, the market weight of hogs 
had increased an average of 5 to 15 
lb. over December, 1946, January hog 
marketings reveal an even greater 
than seasonal rise in the market 
weight of hogs, he said. 

Mr. Anderson not only warned of . 
the need to conserve grain to make 
supplies available for export, but also 
called attention to the necessity of 
the maintenance of grain supplies for 
breeding stocks. 


Displays Price Chart 


Mr. Anderson exhibited a chart 
which professed to show that in buy- 
ing wheat for export the government 
weighted average price was favor- 
ably comparable to similar transac- 
tions by millers. Trade comments 
were that he set up a safe straw man 
in this connection as it is improbable 
that he will ever get a comparison. 
The Anderson figures disclose that 
the USDA weighted average price of 
wheat for the year was $2.44 bu, 
ranging from $1.94 in April, 1947, to 
a high of $2.95 in November. 

Indicating satisfaction with this 
procurement, Mr. Anderson said that 
in the previous marketing year they 
did not have adequate advance in- 
formation regarding requirements 
from claimant nations and therefore 
faced the necessity of focusing the 
government procurement late in the 
crop year. 

While it is comforting to know that 
Mr. Anderson is pleased with the pro- 
curement policies of the current crop 
year, for the sake of the record it 
may be appropriate to review the 
procurement of 1945-46 and give 
credit for policy innovations where 
it is due. 

In January, 1946, Mr. Anderson 
found his department faced with a 
meager wheat stock of approximate- 
ly 4 million bushels while ocean ship- 
ping was scheduled for berths to lift 
approximately 25 million bushels. His 


(Continued on page 37) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 

WASHINGTON — The preliminary 
draft of Senate legislation to create 
an Economic Cooperation Administra- 


tion for the reconstruction of west-- 


ern Europe and other countries which 
may later concur in the undertaking 
reveals that the administrator of this 
proposed agency will be given sweep- 
ing powers subject only to foreign 
policy objectives as outlined by the 
secretary of state. 

In the draft of the legislation as 
it probably will go to the Senate for 
debate March 1, there is no specific 
provision that any of the undertak- 
ing which the administrator may pro- 
pose or approve shall be conducted 
through private trade channels. How- 
ever, while such precise provision is 
absent, the breadth of power granted 
to the administrator appears to per- 
mit him to use private commercial 
channels for the procurement of com- 
modities and foods if he so decides. 

Discussions over the amount of 
money involved and other matters 
which have been subject to contro- 
versy lose significance compared to 
the importance of the administrator. 


Advisors Provided 


To assist the administrator in the 
performance of his duties the bill 
provides for the creation of a public 
advisory board of not more than 12 
to be selected from private citizens 
outside government circles. Choice of 
members of the public advisory board 
shall be on the basis of broad and 
varied experience in matters of pub- 
lic interest. Not more than a major- 
ity of two members of the board shall 
belong to the same political party. 

In addition to this general advisory 
board the administrator may at his 
discretion appoint other advisory 
committees to assist him. 

In the participating countries there 
is provided a special representative of 
the administrator with the rank of 
ambassador extraordinary, and for 
each participating country there will 
be a special mission to observe the 


BREAD i8 THE 


373,026,000 Bu. Grain Exported 


WASHINGTON—The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Feb. 19 esti- 
mated that 1,159,000 long tons (44,- 
408,000 bu.) of U.S. grain and grain 
products were exported in January, 
1948. This raised the total for the 
seven months, July-January to 9,649,- 
000 long tons (373,026,000 bu.), com- 
pared to 6,379,000 long tons (248,- 
951,000 bu.) during the same period 
last year. 

January, 1948, exports of U.S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent, long tons) 
731,000 tons of wheat, 343,000 tons of 
flour, and 85,000 tons of other grains 
and grain products. The occupied 
zones in Europe and Asia received 
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Senate European Aid Bill Would 


Give Administrator Broad Powers 


operations of the program for the 
respective countries. 

Under provisions of this proposal, 
the administrator may procure from 
any source, including government 
stocks, any commodity for the fur- 
therance of the program. He may 
provide for the processing, storing, 
transporting or performing other serv- 
ices which he deems necessary. 


May Guarantee Investments 


The administrator is authorized to 
guarantee private investments on 
projects which he has approved up 
to 5% of the total amount of the 
money appropriated for the -ECA, 
subject to the deduction of payments 
or credits received in repayment. 

Determination of the nature of aid 
to be granted will be made by the 
administrator in consultation with 
the national advisory council. Once 


such determination has been made 
the Export-Import Bank will admin- 
ister the credit. 

The ECA legislation instructs the 
administrator to conduct his office 
so as to minimize the effects of his 
operations on the domestic economy. 
For example, in the procurement of 
agricultural commodities the admin- 
istrator is ordered as far as practi- 
cable to handle procurement in pro- 
portion to the total amount of each 
class or type available to U.S. supply 
of such commodity. 

In foreign countries the adminis- 
trator may promote through grants 
of money production of materials 
which are required by the U.S. 

One provision of the bill authorizes 
the secretary of state to conclude with 
participating countries agreements 
which will further the purposes of 
the proposed law. Under this provi- 





ON LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 





9,600 Sacks Flour Leave Illinois 
for Europe on Friendship Train 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Sixteen 
freight cars containing 9,600 sacks of 
flour bound for the hungry of Europe 
from the people of Springfield and 
central Illinois pulled out of the his- 
toric Wabash station Feb. 12. 

Surpassing its original goal of four 
cars, the Sangamon County contribu- 
tion was 3,427 bags of flour, filling 
almost six cars. This. amount of flour 
represented a cash donation totaling 
$21,300.28. Other central Illinois coun- 
ties contributed the remaining 10 
ears of flour. 

Although the official ceremonies of 
the train took place at 10 a.m. the 
morning of Lincoln’s birthdate, dona- 
tions are still pouring in, and the 
exact total will not be known until 
the train reaches its shipping port. 

Each bag of flour was labeled: 
“Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train 
—From Your Friends in Sangamon 
County, Illinois, U.S.A.” 


STAFF OCF LEE —— 


443,000 tons, and countries participat- 
ing in the U.S. Foreign Aid Program 
(including Greece and China) 352,- 
000 tons. Cash-paying governments 
received the remainder, 364,000 long 
tons. Largest recipients among the 
cash-paying governments were Neth- 
erlands, 50,000 tons, and India, 48,000 
tons. 

The January total of 1,159,000 long 
tons compares with a December re- 
vised estimate of 1,165,000 tons. The 
accompanying table shows cumulative 
totals for July-January, 1947-48, and 
1946-47. The figures include wheat, 
wheat flour, corn, corn grits and 
meal, barley, malt, oats, oatmeal, 
grain sorghums, rye and for 1947-48 
only, cornstarch and flour. 





1947-48 1947-48 1946-47 1946-47 

Long tons Bu. of grain Long tons Bu. of grain 

POLY sicveswth cvcads 1,936,000 76,352,000 917,000 34,860,000 
py re eee Tr 1,680,000 64,584,000 796,000 31,081,000 
September ......... 1,413,000 53,868,000 701,000 28,133,000 
OOtODOP 2.0... cence’ 1,219,000 46,482,000 390,000 15,280,000 
November ......... 1,077,000 42,237,000 859,000 33,990,000 
December ........-. 1,165,000 45,095,000 1,373,000 53,705,000 
JOMGRFF covccsscess 1,159,000 44,408,000 1,343,000 51,902,000 
ToCONS obec ecces 9,649,000 373,026,000 6,379,000 248,951,000 


The flour, manufactured by the 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Springfield, 
was made available at the rate of 
$6.30 a sack. Thousands of persons 
and hundreds of organizations joined 
in the contributions. They ranged 
from children’s pennies to gifts of 
substantial sums. Sangamon .County 
farmers alone contributed more than 
$7,000. 

Springfield and Sangamon County, 
Lincoln’s home community, take the 
birthday observance seriously, and 
the Friendship Train was considered 
an especially suitable project this 
year. i \ 

An -inter-faith slant to the make- 
up of the train was-in evidence as the 
Illinois Church Council headed the 
activities concerning the train. A 
four-week solicitation campaign pre- 
ceded the actual departure of the 
train. 

Held in State Park 


The ceremonies for the train were 
held both in Springfield and at New 
Salem—the restored Illinois village 
which is now a state park. An oxcart 
was loaded with flour and food at 
the park to start the food on its jour- 
ney to Europe. 

At Springfield, Gov. Dwight H. 
Green. participated in the dedication 
ceremony which attracted thousands 
of persons in spite of the extreme 
winter weather. Special prayers and, 
songs were rendered, and the pro- 
gram was broadcast. 

Dedication. ceremonies for the 
Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train 
were held at the spot where Lincoln 
made his famous farewell address to 
the citizens of Springfield on leaving 
for Washington to, assume the presi- 
dency. 

Three other friendship trains began 
crossing Illinois Feb. .12.: The four 
trains were to be consolidated at In- 


dianapolis, Ind., for the trip:to Phila- 


delphia. 

At Trenton, IL, a carload of flour 
contributed by residents of Clinton 
County was added to the train. It 
was - purchased from the Trenton 
(tll). Milling Co. 
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sion it is suspected that the secretary 
of state and the administrator could 
conclude commodity agreements such 
as the international wheat agree- 
ment. 

The Senate bill contains an express 
provision terminating the ECA after 
June 30, 1952, or prior to that date 
upon concurrent resolution by both 
houses of Congress, except that 12 
months additional are allowed for 
performance, procurement and deliv- 
ery of commodities and services au- 
thorized prior to that date. 


Speculate on Appointment 

With the board grant of authority 
to an administrator under the Senste 
bill, speculation centers on the se)2c- 
tion of the administrator. Prominent 
among the names mentioned so ‘ar 
include former Sen. Robert LaF ol- 
lette of Wisconsin, who has been 
credited with the draft of the Harri- 
man Economic Committee report on 
foreign aid; Lewis Douglas, presen ly 
ambassador to the U.K., and Ch:is- 
tian A. Herter (R., Mass.). Mr. Her- 
ter has been acting as the Hose 
liaison with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in its hearings ; nd 
its draft of the proposed program 

Government officials who have con- 
sulted with the congressional leaders 
on the ECA express doubt that cv. m- 
modity procurement can be channe!ed 
through private trade facilities. Con- 
gressional leaders who are sym»a- 
thetic to private trade see no way 
in which private trading can be as- 
sured except by the grant of blank 
checks to the participating countries, 
and if that policy were adopted US. 
control would be lost or dissipated 

Some grain processing interests re 
believed to have asked that the lezis- 
lation contain a clause urging ‘he 
use of private trade facilities whon- 
ever practicable, but this approach 
is criticized on the grounds that it 
gives too much latitude to an ll- 
powerful administrator. 

Congressional leaders are placing 
great emphasis on the independence 
of the administrator of the proposed 
ECA and are seen as unwilling to tie 
his hands with restrictive provisions 
in the bill, although they are decid- 
edly sympathetic to private trace. 
It. is for this reason that the selec- 
tion of the administrator becomes {he 
most important factor in discussions 
of the program. 

House hearings on the European 
Recovery Program have not been con- 
cluded, but it seems likely that the 
House bill will not vary greatly from 
the Senate proposal. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Belgian Trader 
Cites Confusion of 
State Controls 


LONDON—The reported intention 
of the Belgian government to aboli 
9 
t 





the food ministry within the next t\ 
or three months, retaining only f 
controls and allowing other cor - 
modities to be freely imported, h:s 
aroused considerable interest in Lo™- 
don. No further developments have 
occurred and it is not clear whether 
Belgium is acting in concert wi‘) 
the other two partners in the Benelt « 
Union, Holland and Luxembourg. D«- 
control in these countries would b° 
welcomed as a sign of. the growin 
desire in Europe for a resumptio. 
of private enterprise. 

Criticism of government trading i) 
Belgium has been voiced by Constan 
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Segérs, president of the Antwerp 
Corn Trade Assn. He considers that 
all the organizations which have been 
set up since the war, such as the 
Commodity Credit Corp., the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee 
and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, for the control of the inter- 
national grain trade, are harmful in 
that they serve only the interests of 
producers to maintain an exaggerated 
price level. He considered that the 
interests of Belgium, an industrial 
country having to import 60% of its 
food would be best served if world 
cereal prices were to fall and remain 
within reasonable limits. 

“Now, we notice that whenever 
an official transaction is made or an 
allocation granted to a consuming 
country the American markets al- 
ways show the same tendency, Mr. 
Severs continued. “We are persuaded 
that the rise in the price level on the 
other side of the Atlantic would not 
heave been so disturbing had govern- 
ments kept out of the grain trade 
and had not always given prior no- 
tice of the exact date of their mas- 
sive purchases. If business had been 
free, opinion on the two sides of the 
market would have revealed itself 
na‘urally, without exerting the same 
unilateral influence. By harping al- 
ways on the spectre of famine, the 
rises in prices were carefully nursed.” 

Reaction against governmental con- 
trol, said Mr. Segers, is fortunately 
beginning to manifest itself, even in 
such a state controlled country as 
France. Recently the French Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs averred that 
state control of trade, at a time of 
monetary instability, was bringing 
France to ruin and that only by free- 
ing trade and giving scope for indi- 
vidual initiative could the situation 
be improved. 
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Official Australian 
Wheat Forecast 
228,000,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Latest reports 
place the Australian wheat crop at 
228 million bushels, with harvesting 
90% completed. Trade estimates go 
above the official figure with some 
forecasts reaching 235 million bush- 
els. The previous record for the coun- 
try was 214 million bushels. 

Production in the largest produc- 
ing state, New South Wales, is now 
placed at 105 million.bushels. At that 
figure the production would exceed, 
by about a third, the previous record 
of 77 million bushels for the state in 
1939. The contrast with last year’s 
virtual crop failure is seen when 
compared with the outturn of only 
16 million bushels in that state. 

Of the 105 million bushels in New 
South Wales, it is estimated that 
only about 45 million bushels are of 
fair average quality, with a weight 
of not less than 59 lb. About 15 mil- 
lion bushels are described as being 
sound, but of lighter weight (54-59 
lb. a bushel). The remainder of the 
crop is reported to be of lower qual- 
ity. The wheat in other states is of 
much higher quality. (Other impor- 
tant producing states are Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia). Reports indicate that the 


Australian Wheat Board expects to 
sell a high percentage of wheat for 
milling that is below fair average 
quality standards, 
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Winter Wheat Emergence Improved 
Since Nov. 1; Wind Threat Small 


KANSAS CITY — Although wheat 
emergence has improved materially 
in the Southwest since Nov. 1, the 
great plains crop report, issued late 
last week shows that as of Feb. 1, 
in most sections, wheat has not made 
sufficient growth to protect the soil 
against wind erosion. 

The report of the Great Plains 
Agricultural Committee is the sec- 


ond of the crop year and is a com- 
pilation of observations in 319 coun- 
ties in that area. R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, dean of the school of agriculture, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, is 
chairman of the committee. 

As of Nov. 1, winter wheat had 
not emerged over great areas of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico and had not emerged in many 





Changes in Bromate Standards 
Proposed; Hearings March 24 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency has scheduled hear- 
ings on a petition to change the bro- 
mate standards in wheat flour as pre- 
scribed by the federal Definition and 
Standard of Identity. The hearings 
will be conducted in room 5541 of 
the Social Security Bldg., at 10 a.m., 
March 24, 1948. 

The petition asking for a hearing 
on the proposed changes: was filed 
Feb. 6 by Herman Fakler, acting as 
vice president for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

The present Definition and Stand- 
ard of Identity for: Bromated Flour 
permits the use of potassium bromate 
not to exceed 75 parts per million. 
The federation’s petition for a hear- 
ing suggests that this be reduced to 
50 parts per million, and also that 
the protein specification, requiring 
bromated flour to contain at least 
15% protein, be deleted. This would 
permit the addition of bromate to 
wheat flour regardless of its protein 
content. 

The federation in its petition stat- 
ed that evidence would be submitted 
to show: that the maximum of 75 
parts per million of potassium bro- 
mate in the finished product is high- 
er than necessary and can be reduced 
to 50 parts per million; that the 
addition of not to exceed: 50 parts 
per million of potassium bromate to 
the finished bromated flour will im- 
prove the baking qualities; and that 
the bromated flour containing as 
much as 75 parts per million of potas- 
sium bromate is ‘harmless. 

The use of potassium bromate in 
wheat flour, regardless of its protein 
content, is seen as a temporary ex- 
pedient by milling industry officials 
for mills which plan to halt the use 
of other aging and maturing mate- 
rials pending the introduction of a 
new process. 

The text of the Food and Drug 
Administration’s notice of hearing 
follows: 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
DEFINITIONS AND STANDARDS OF 
IDENTITY FOR WHEAT FLOUR AND 

RELATED PRODUCTS 
Notice of Hearing 


In the matter of proposals to amend the 
definitions and standards of identity for 
bromated flour and enriched bromated flour. 

Notice is hereby given that the Federal 
Security Administrator, upon application of 
the Millers National Federation stating rea- 
sonable grounds therefor, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act (Secs, 401, 
701, 62 Stat. 1046, 1055; 21 U.S.C. 341, 371), 
will hold a public hearing commencing at 
10 o’clock in the morning of March 24, 1948, 
in Room 6541, Federal Security Bldg., In- 
dependence Ave. and Fourth St, 8.. W., 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of re- 
ceiving evidence upon the applicant’s pro- 


posals to amend the definitions and stand- 


_ards of identity for bromated flour and 


enriched bromated flour (21 CFR, Cum. 
Supp. 15.20 and 15.30) as follows: 

1. That paragraph (a) of Subsection 
15.20 be amended to read: (a) Potassium 
bromate is added in a quantity not ex- 
ceeding 50 parts to each million parts of 
the finished bromated flour. 


2. That paragraph (b) of Subsection 
15.20 be deleted, 
3. That paragraph (a) of Subsection 


15.30 be amended to read: (a) Potassium 
bromate is added in a quantity not exceed- 
ing 50 parts to each million parts of the 
finished enriched bromated flour. 

4. That paragraph (b) of 
15.30 be deleted. ° 

Mr. James B. Goding is hereby desig- 
nated as presiding officer to conduct the 
hearing, in the place of the Administrator, 
with full authority to administer oaths 
and affirmations and to do all other things 
appropriate to the conduct of the hearing. 
The presiding officer is required to certify 
the entire record of the proceedings to the 
Administrator for initial decision. 

The hearing will be conducted in accord- 
ance with the rules of practice provided 
therefor. 

At the hearing evidence will be restricted 
to testimony and exhibits that are relevant 
and material to the proposals. 

The proposals are subject to adoption, 
rejection, amendment or modification by the 
Administrator, in whole or in part, as the 
evidence adduced at the hearing may re- 
quire. 

Dated Feb. 18, 1948. 


(8S) OSCAR R. EWING, 
Administrator. 


Subsection 


Belgian Swap of 
Reflects Gain 


WASHINGTON—Evidence of the 
improved world supply position of 
corn*is found in the report that the 
Belgian government recently com- 
pleted a swap of Argentine corn for 
army wheat stocks. 

The deal involves the transfer of 
Argentine corn now afloat for Belgian 
destination to the occupation zone in 
Germany, for which the army will 
release wheat in exchange to Bel- 
gium. The exchange also involves a 
cash payment by the army in addi- 
tion to the exchange of wheat. 

Approximately 140,000 tons of corn 
are involved. The Belgian coarse and 
feed grain. position is particularly 
strong, but wheat is needed. 


Crisis Believed Over 


Coincident with the release of this 
information, Sen. Milton R. Young 
(R., N.D.) charged that the Cabinet 
Food Committee, according to army 


“spokesmen, had determined not to 


export more than 450 million bushels 
of wheat. International food authori- 
ties admit that the Belgian coarse 
grain position is favorable, but warn 
that this condition is not general in 
all of western Europe. However, it 
confirms earlier reports that the 
coarse grains situation world-wide 
is improving and has passed its criti- 
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counties in Nebraska and Colorado. 
As of Feb. 1, 133 of the-319 county 
reports received stated that wheat 
had fully emerged. The report also 
showed that more than 50% of the 
wheat had emerged in all except 46 
widely scattered counties. 

The fall report showed 10,316,490 
acres in the plains region in condi- 
tion to erode by wind, while the re- 
ports as of Feb. 1 show there are 
10,303,257 acres in question. However, 
the Feb. 1 report shows that 4,347,- 
037 acres, or less than one half of 
this total number of acres, are in 
hazardous condition from the stand- 
point of soil blowing. Summarizing 
the reports the committee stated 
that the major areas where soils are 
in condition to erode by wind include 
a broad belt extending south and 
west from Lincoln, Neb., througn 
central Kansas, across Texas and into 
east central New Mexico. Another 
area is in south eastern Colorado and 
in north central Montana. 

“There is nothing to indicate that 
soil blowing, if it occurs at all, will 
reach the serious proportions it did 
during the thirties,” the committee 
said. “A large percentage of the 
total area vulnerable to the wind 
is in a region where spring rainfall 
is usually sufficient to prevent seri- 
ous erosion.” 
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INTERSTATE TO PAY $1.20 


The board of directors of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.20 on outstanding $4.80 preferred 
stock, payable April 1, 1948, to hold- 
ers of record March 20, 1948. 
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Corn for Wheat 
in World Supply 


cal phase, contingent on the con- 
tinued favorable wheat crop outlook 
in this country. 


Carry-over Controversy 

Officials of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture say that Sen. Young’s 
statement that the Cabinet Food 
Committee is determined to hold 
wheat exports to a 450 million-bushel 
maximum distorts the facts. The pres- 
ent Cabinet Food Committee policy 
is to hold wheat exports to 450 mil- 
lion bushels until March 31, at which 
time the supply situation will be re- 
viewed in regard to feed wheat use, 
the new crop outlook and other re- 
lated factors. 

If at that time domestic require- 
ments plus the 150 million-bushel 
mandatory wheat carry-over permit, 
the government will attempt to move 
out 500 million bushels of wheat in 
this crop year. 

Sen. Young also quoted army food 
authorities as favoring a reduction 
of the mandatory wheat carry-over to 
100 million bushels, but that the Cabi- 
net Food Committee insisted on its 
maintenance at the higher level. This 
statement is not consistent with that 
of Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, who favors a reduction 
in the carry-over if new wheat crop 
prospects continue good. 
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WHEAT IDENTIFICATION SCHOOL — Wheat buyers attending the 
wheat kernel analysis short .course held recently at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, obtained experience in identifying wheat varieties from 


representative samples. A large 


rt of the program for the short course 


was laboratory work such as pictured above. Shown here are, from left 
to right, John L. Georgas, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; William C. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; A. E. Lowe, cerealist at 
the Garden City (Kansas) Branch Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
instructor; A. R. Cory, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, and Helge Han- 
sen, Goffe-Carkener, Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas. 





New York Flour Distributors 
Told High Price Era Is Over 


NEW YORK — ‘Sensible business 
men must face the fact that “the 
honeymoon is over,” Richard F. Cun- 
ningham of R. F. Cunningham & Co., 
Inc., New York, told representatives 
of the metropolitan flour trade in an 
address covering ‘“What’s Ahead in 
the Grain Markets.” Mr. Cunningham 
was the guest speaker at the initial 
dinner meeting of the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors and 
guests representing the grain and 
feed trades. 

Mr. Cunningham stated that in the 
final analysis the market is influ- 
enced by what people think, with the 
recent publicity of decreases in con- 
sumer prices a strong factor in the 
situation. It appeared that poultry 
and livestock stopped eating in this 
area when the markets fell recently, 
Mr. Cunningham said, but actually 
feeders were sitting back waiting for 
prices to fall. 

This reaction was generally true 
of all buyers, he said. “We will have 
a tough time convincing consumers 
that prices will go up again, and 
therefore I say the honeymoon is 
over.” 

The speaker admitted that the sub- 
ject was a most difficult one in these 
times when statistics are completely 
meaningless, but he predicted that 
$3 wheat and $2.80 corn are things 
of the past. 

Factors influencing the general pic- 
ture outlined by Mr. Cunningham in- 
cluded wheat held on farms in the 
Southwest and generally improved 
conditions in all food lines in Europe, 
with less maldistribution, better trade 
facilities, an improved financial set- 
up and good crop prospects. 

J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, 
warned distributors that they will be 
held to contracts and offered the 
counsel of the national association on 
good merchandising methods. He fur- 
ther urged the distributors to encour- 
age bakers to continue production of 
top quality baked goods and warned 
against the possibilities of controls 
and allocations. 

Mr. MacNair stressed the impor- 
tance of a strong national organiza- 


tion and urged continued support of 
the NAFD and more cooperation be- 
tween mills and distributors for bet- 
ter coordination and:‘a healthy, pro- 
gressive industry. He said a strong 
organization is particularly needed 
on the Washington scene for the con- 
tinued battle for the preservation of 
our American system of free enter- 
prise. 

Charles C. Chinski of the Chinski 
Trading Corp. and president of the 
New York association, called on 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., eastern man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, to 
explain the Uniform Sales Contract 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. Mr. Martin explained 
the advantages of the contract form 


- 


and urged the distributors to use it 
in all their business transactions. 
The meeting concluded with an 
open discussion of general merchan- 
dising practices in the greater New 


‘York area. 


The following were elected members 
of the New York association at the 
meeting: Carf Ballenger, Chinski 
Trading Corp.; Maurice Gertner and 
John H. Blake, Jr., of J. H. Blake, 
and Miss Asta Bredfeldt, F. W. Stock 
& Sons. 
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CARGILL MOVES TEXAS 
OFFICE TO FORT WORTH 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Cargill, Inc., 
office at Wichita Falls, Texas, is be- 
ing moved to Fort Worth, Texas, it 
was announced by E. J. Grimes, vice 
president of Cargill. Company officials 
decided that Fort Worth would pro- 
vide a more strategic location for 
buying and selling operations of the 
grain concern. 

The new office, scheduled to open 
March 1, will be managed by Lloyd 
W. Graving, present manager of the 
Wichita Falls office. 

Cargill established the Wichita 
Falls office about a year ago when 
the Nutrena feed mill was acquired 
there. The Nutrena mill will not be 
affected by the move. 
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OLIVER S. OTTING JOINS 
W. H. HOBBS SUPPLY CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Oliver S. 
Otting has joined the executive 
staff of the W. H. Hobbs Supply Co. 
as director of general sales, according 
to a recent announcement by Roswell 
Hobbs, president of the firm. Mr. 
Otting will have his office at the 
company’s headquarters here but will 
continue to maintain his home in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Otting was until recently gen- 
eral sales manager of Usher Associat- 
ed Dairies, Inc., Chicago. Previously 
he had been Northwest manager of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. and 
a member of the home office staff of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 














New CCC Permanent Charter 
Up for Further Consideration 


WASHINGTON—The new perma- 
nent charter for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be considered by 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee following the failure of 
the House Rules Committee to act 
on a plea by the House Agriculture 
Committee to grant it jurisdiction 
over this measure. 

The failure of the Rules Commit- 
tee to act is seen as a tactical vic- 
tory for the National Grain Trade 
Council, which has urged that this 
measure be given consideration as a 
credit matter of the government 
rather than an agricultural subject. 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kansas), 
chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, asked the Rules Com- 
mittee to give his group jurisdiction 
over the CCC permanent charter on 
the grounds that it was primarily an 
agricultural matter. 

In this position he was opposed by 
Rep. Jesse Wolcott (R.,Mich.), chair- 
man of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, who declared that 
since his group was charged with the 
responsibility for stabilization and 
since the CCC handled credit involv- 





ing approximately $5 billion, it was 
more properly a banking and cur- 
rency committee affair. He stated 
that it was entirely possible that his 
committee might decide it appro- 
priate to bring all government loan 
and credit agencies under one roof, 
and if such a step was adopted CCC 
might pass out from under the con- 
trol of USDA and become a part 
of a new government credit organiza- 
tion. 

CCC has been under fire from the 
Government Accounting Office in re- 
gard to its operations. GAO has inti- 
mated that it considered CCC a mere 
fiction as a corporation and only a 
willing subordinate body subject to 
the wishes of the secretary of agri- 
culture. 

It is believed that GAO intends to 
make further recommendations to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee in re- 
gard to actions by the senior chamber 
in the grant of a permanent charter. 

Failure of the Rules Committee to 
take affirmative action by tabling the 
request of Rep. Hope leaves the juris- 
diction over the permanent CCC char- 
ter in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 
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USDA Confirms 
Contract Awards 
for Wheat Study 


WASHINGTON — The Marketing 
and Research Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
confirmed the report published pre- 
viously in The Northwestern Miller 
that it had awarded contracts for 
the study of the baking qualities of 
different classes of wheat to four 
laboratories. 

The companies participating in the 
awards are: Doty Chemical Labor:i- 
tories, Kansas City; Charles . 
Ingman Laboratories, Minneapolis; 
Omaha Grain Exchange Laboratorics, 
Inc., Omaha, and the C. J. Patter- 
son Co., Kansas City. 

At the same time the USDA con- 
firmed its award of the bread stz!- 
ing study to be conducted under con- 
tract by the American Institute 
Baking, Chicago. 

Under provisions of the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946, the 
USDA is permitted to award research 
contracts of this nature to organiza- 
tions which can carry out the objec- 
tives more effectively, more rapidly 
and at less cost than the government. 

USDA officials, in making public 
this information in regard to the 
baking qualities of wheat, say that 
bread-baking quality of wheat should 
be one of the principal factors in de- 
termining grade and classes of wheat 
for baking purposes to make it pos- 
sible to pay producers who produce 
better quality wheat premiums for 
these varieties. 

The projects contracted for have 
been approved by the grain advisory 
committee of MRA. 
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BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
ELECTS E. E. HENDERSHAW 


PITTSBURGH — A luncheon was 
held at the William Penn Hotel by 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 16, with E. E. Hender- 
shaw, milk broker, being elected 
president; Harvey G. Woeckner, 
Marathon Corp., vice president; E. J. 
Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., second 
vice president; E. Willard Moore, 
Thomas M. Royal & Co., secretary 
and treasurer, and Victor Gaspar, 
Elco Products, director. 

On the governing board of South 
High Vocational School baking divi- 
sion, Mr. Hendershaw was designated 
to serve, with Mr. Woeckner as his 
alternate. 

A forum in which all members took 
an active part followed the election. 
Various plans were discussed to in- 
crease the activities of the club in 
service to bakers. 
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SOME BAKERY WORKERS 
RETURN TO WORK IN N.Y 


NEW YORK—tThe second and 
probably final “settlement” of th 
strike of bakers and retail clerks i! 
neighborhood specialty bakeries was 
reached Feb. 12 after a 12-day strike 
By this bakers returned to work wit! 
an employer contribution of 50¢ < 


<& 











‘ day to the employee welfare fund bu? 


with no change in the wage scale. 

This did not affect employees of 
seven large wholesale bakeries whc 
make the bulk of the city’s supply 
of unwrapped rye and pumpernicke! 
breads. These factions characterize 
the shutdowns as a lockout. 
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Food Shortage Remains Critical. . 
Despite Rising Output, OFAR Says 


WASHINGTON—The world’s food 
production is rising slightly, but the 
food shortage in some deficit produc- 
ing areas is more critical than a 
year ago, and, because of a 10% in- 
crease in population, per capita 
world food supplies are substantially 
below prewar, according to the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

A report by the department’s Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
states that world production of most 
major foods for 1947-48 is slightly 
above 1946-47, but still below the 
prewar average. Sharp reductions in 
food output in deficit producing coun- 
tries, because of unfavorable weather, 
have compelled many of these coun- 
tries to reduce already low rations, 
and even these lowered rations can 
be maintained only by most careful 
utilization of domestic food supplies, 
anc by receiving as much help as 
possible from exporting countries. 


Outlook More Favorable 


The OFAR report says that the 
present outlook for 1948-49 world 
food production is somewhat more fa- 
vorable than a year ago because of 
larger acreage planted in winter 
crops, and better growing conditions 
so far. It adds that if these favorable 
conditions continue until harvest, a 
moderate relaxation in the present 
tight food situation seems likely for 
the 1948-49 consumption year,. but 
that per capita supplies will con- 
tinue somewhat below prewar, espe- 
cially in the deficit countries. 

Food production in 1947 showed 
most marked decline in western 
Europe, including Scandinavia. Se- 
vere freezes, which caused extensive 
winter-kill of fall-sown crops, were 
followed by serious drouth, and bread 
grain production throughout Europe, 
excluding the USSR, was almost as 
small as in 1945, and fell below 1946 
by about 300 million bushels, or 16%. 
Moreover, supplies of feeds, particu- 
larly hay, root crops and pasturage, 
were reduced so seriously in some 
parts of western Europe that exten- 
sive liquidation of livestock has been 
necessary. 

There have been unusual efforts to 
move foods from exporting coun- 
tries because of these deficits, and the 
US., largely because of a_ record 
wheat crop, will export from 520 to 
570 million bushels of all grains, 
OFAR said. However, this country’s 
over-all food exports have been lim- 
ited by a drop in crop production com- 
pared with 1946, the Jargest decrease 
being in corn production. Unusually 
favorable conditions for the wheat 
crop in Australia and Argentina have 


——— 


GUATEMALAN EMBARGO 
EXEMPTS FLOUR 


* 


The volume of import freight at 
Guatemalan ports has so congested 
harbor facilities that a 80-day ban 
has been placed on incoming ship- 
ments at all of the republic’s sea- 
ports. Shipments of medicine, chemi- 
cals, newsprint and certain foodstuffs 
were excepted from the prohibition. 

The report from Guatemala City 
said that flour and canned milk were 
included in the foodstuffs exception, 
but that canned goods, as a whole, 
were barred. Exports through the 
port were not affected by the action. 
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increased the supply. of cereals avail- 
able for shipment to deficit areas over 
the amount foreseen jast fall, and 
some exports of feed and.food grains 
also are being made from. the USSR 
and some eastern European countries. 
Nevertheless, these larger supplies 
are insufficient to offset the decline 
in other countries of Europe, the re- 
port continued. 

Far East food supplies also are 
slightly better than appeared prob- 
able last fall. Weather conditions 
during November and December were 
generally favorable for.rice and other 
late crops. This improvement is not 
enough to permit significant .exports 


of food outside of Asia, but may, how-’ 


ever, result in some reduction in food 
import needs. 

Food consumption in other parts 
of the world is continuing at about 
the same level as in the. past two 
years, but it hasbeen exceedingly 


difficult for importing countries_to.. 


obtain their usual supplies because of 
sharply rising prices and a shortage 
of exchange, 

World bread grain .production in 
1947 was only slightly above 1946, and 
below prewar. In many of the large 
deficit producing areas, production 
was considerably below 1946, and with 
the widespread demand for cereals 
as a substitute for other scarce foods, 
the critical cereals shortage continues 
through 1947-48. Increased supplies 
have relieved the food shortage some- 
what and permitted a higher per 
capita consumption, however, in sev- 
eral areas formerly short of cereals, 
especially the USSR and China. 

The world coarse grain output in 
1947 was about 7% less than in 1946 
and slightly below prewar. Feed sup- 
plies, sharply reduced by drouth in 
1947, have been unusually short, and 
resulting livestock liquidation . tem- 
porarily increased world. meat sup- 
plies in the fall. of 1947. There is 
prospect, however, of. a substantial 
reduction in meat production in 1948. 
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Major Portion of 
Bumper Australian 


Wheat Crop Sold 


LONDON—tThe record Australian 
wheat crop of 228 million bushels 
adds considerably to the world sup- 
ply of wheat and the major portion 
of the crop has already been sold. 
As previously announced Britain is 
to get 80 million bushels and India 
25 million bushels, with the addition- 
al prospect of a further 5 million 
bushels each. Whether this extra sup- 
ply will be available is not yet clear. 

The present position is that 205 
million bushels will be available for 
consumption after seed supplies have 
been taken and an allowance made 
for bad quality. In December, Chris- 
topher Perritt, manager of the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board, indicated that 
the crop would be in the region of 
210 million bushels, although much 
would be of poor quality due to dam- 
age by the heavy rains. It would 
seem, therefore, that the available 
supply is being estimated at 205 mil- 
lion bushels and the chances of Brit- 
ain and India obtaining an extra 5 
million bushels are remote. 

In addition to these contracts, Aus- 








tralia has arranged to sell approxi- 
mately 50 million bushels to France, 
Iraq, Eire, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden and. the Pacific Islands. A 
breakdown of ‘the total for each 
country has. not been published, al- 
though it is known that France will 
get about 7 million bushels. Accord- 
ing to the Australian Minister of 
Commerce, prices range between 
$3.40 and $4.10 bu. 

Thus Australia is committed to the 
sale of 155 million bushels and as her 
domestic needs since the. war have 
averaged 80 million bushels a year, 
the possibility of additional sales are 
small. “Her requirements this year 
may’ be ‘less because feed crops and 
pastures are good. Naturally, Aus- 
tralia is anxious to take advantage of 
present world prices for wheat and 
every effort will be made to export 
as much as possible. It would appear, 
however, that the saturation point 
has been reached and there is little 
hope of further supplies from this 
quarter. 
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WALTER T. BLAKE GETS 
PILLSBURY APPOINTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Walter T. Blake, 
specialist in business and engineering 
administration, has been appointed as 
general assistant to Dr. Frank L. 
Gunderson, research and products de- 
veldpment vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Blake, with a back- 
ground of training at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, was 
employed by the Lever Bros. Co., 
Boston, for several years, specializing 
in new product development and mar- 
ket research. He spent five and one 
half years in the army during the 
war. He was stationed at Aberdeen, 
Md., working on research and devel- 
opment in the ordnance department. 
At the time of his release from mili- 
tary service he held the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 








William T. Diamond 


DIVISION DIRECTOR—William T. 
Diamond, 34, Des Moines, will be- 
come director of the agricultural 
service division of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. March 1, with 
headquarters at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Walter C. Berger, 
president of the association. Mr. Dia- 
mond is an agricultural graduate of 
Iowa State College, and has been a 
county extension director, a field sec- 
retary for the Iowa Dairy Assn. and 
the Holstein Friesian Association of 
America, and associate farm director 
of radio station WHO. 
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Flaxseed Support 
Price of $6 Bu. 
Set for ’48 Crop 


WASHINGTON — A basic support 
for flaxseed of $6 bu., Minneapolis- 
Duluth, was announced Feb. 20 by 
the U:S. Department of Agriculture. 
Support price for No. 2 flax will be 
5¢ bu. less. The department has rec- 
ommended a 1948 planting of 4,300,- 
000 acres, or about 150,000 more than 
were planted in 1947. The $6 support 
level figures about 140% of parity for 
flax. 
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Colder Weather 
Hits Europe; U.K. 
Wheat Benefited 


LONDON—Temperatures in Europe 
have dropped appreciably, in some 
cases by as much as 10 degrees during 
the past week and the resulting cold 
conditions are expected to dry the 
soil ready for spring sowing. A start 
has already been made on light soil 
areas, but wind and sunshine are 
needed before th heavier land will be 
ready. The intended spring acreages 
in Europe are large and good results 
are expected if the early start can 
be maintained. 

Light frosts in the U.K. have bene- 
fited the winter wheat and, provided 
subsequent frosts are not too severe, 
progress of the crop will be good. 

Dry weather will be welcomed in 
France because there has: been a 
sufficiency of rain. The outlook in 
Germany is good and farmers almost 
reached their target for winter acre- 
age in spite of the difficulties caused 
by flooding. Bulgaria reports mild 
conditions with light rainfall. The 
crops are in good condition and the 
early progress in spring sowings in 
the southern portion of the country 
has been maintained. 

The Russian winter has been ex- 
ceptionally mild, the rivers in the 
South having thawed, an unusual 
occurrence for the time of the year. 
Spain is the only country in Europe 
which reports a cold wave of any 
severity, but so far no damage to 
the crops has been apparent. 

Italy will welcome a return to cold, 
dry conditions because rainfall in the 
past month has been heavy. Excep- 
tionally low temperatures are feared, 
however, because the crops, now well 
forward, will be susceptible to dam- 
age. A recommendation made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture advises grow- 
ers to concentrate on extending the 
spring sowings of rice and hempseed 
and to cut down corn production. 

Floods in the Adana region, one 
of the richest areas of Turkey, are 
reaching the proportions of a major 
disaster and latest reports say that 
the grain crop appears to have been 
completely destroyed. More than 100 
villages are isolated and the position 
is so bad that the cabinet met to plan 
urgent relief measures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI BUSINESS FORMED 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Alfonso 
Gioia & Sons, Inc. have been char- 
tered to conduct a business in maca- 
roni, spaghetti and related products 
here, capital stock being $250,000 and 
principals Alfonso Gioia, Horace 
Gioia and Anthony Gioia. 
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Flour trade the past week was ex- 
ceedingly quiet as most buyers held 
to a bearish market outlook for the 
future. Absence. of any important 
wheat market fluctuations seemed to 
strengthen the inclination of most of 
the baking trade to proceed cautious- 
ly on forward inventories for awhile. 
Even the cost-averaging purchases 
evident after the sharp wheat mar- 
ket decline earlier this month seem 
to have slowed, because the flour is 
not actually needed and bakers have 
returned to the hope that even low- 
er price levels may prove more ad- 
vantageous later on. Increasing at- 
tention is being focused on the spring 
growing situation for winter wheat. 
A crop scare resulting from wind 
erosion or insufficient spring moisture 
to encourage the late seeded fields 
could be the signal for a wheat price 
upturn and renewed flour buying. 
Government flour buying last week 
was nil. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
SELL ONLY 20% 


Sales in the Southwest dropped to 
the meager percentage of 20, as com- 
pared with 123% the previous week 
and 81% a year ago. This was the 
lightest volume since last October. 
Trade was described as almost at a 
standstill, with no flour sold to the 
government, none to Europe and do- 
mestic interest extremely dull. Both 
independent and chain bakers re- 
fused to show any interest in new 
bookings beyond actual immediate 
needs, with all segments of the in- 
dustry content to keep inventories as 
low as possible. Those having high- 
priced flour coming to them are even 
cautious about taking on more of the 
lower-priced flour now available to 
average down their costs, because 
they fear the market may drop fur- 
ther. Family trade in the Southwest 
also was quiet last week, with job- 
bers and wholesalers holding inven- 
tories as low as possible. 


EASTERN TRADE 
BOOKS LIGHTLY 


Flour buyers at Buffalo show no in- 
terest in making purchases for future 
shipment. Mills have orders for flour 
booked previously which, in some 
cases, will keep them running for 60 
to 90 days. Clears are being offered 
more freely. Metropolitan New York 
sales were confined to small scattered 
orders as buyers continued to resist 
the market and mills did not press 
too strongly for orders. Bakers’ 
stocks of flour were believed suf- 
ficient for about two months’ needs, 
during which time buyers were ex- 
pecting the market to stabilize. 

Although prices showed signs of 
stability at Boston, business remained 
exceedingly quiet. Many buyers have 
sufficient supplies on hand to enable 
them to hold off longer, and their 
caution indicates that further price 
drops are expected. Buying remained 
limited at Philadelphia, where users 
still were confused in trying to ap- 
praise the future action of prices. 
Mill representatives believe that 
hand-to-mouth buying policy will 
continue for some time, based upon 
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FLOUR BUSINESS VERY DULL 
AS BUYERS PROCEED SLOWLY 


Many Bakers Hold Bearish Ideas as Wheat Market Fails 
to Develop Strong Recuperative Power—Mod- 
erate-Sized Inventories Preferred 


recent surveys of the trade. Some 
improvement in inquiry has appeared 
in a few instances, but very little of 
it is being translated into actual or- 
ders. Pittsburgh buying is limited to 
small amounts for immediate or 30- 
day shipment. 


BAKERS REMAIN 
BEARISH 


Spring wheat flour sales were ex- 
ceedingly limited, with mills. report- 
ing an average of only 41.9% of ca- 
pacity last week, against 73.5% the 
previous week and 147% a year ago. 
Bakers still cling to their bearish 
ideas, despite the fact prices are well 
below levels which they indicated 
would be attractive prior to the Feb. 
4-12 wheat market tailspin. The fact 
that the wheat market has not shown 
too much recuperative power since 
the break causes many of them to be- 
lieve that further declines might oc- 
cur within the next few months. 
Consequently, most bakers are hold- 
ing purchases to relatively small 
amounts for actual immediate or very 
nearby needs. Family buyers are well 
protected with previously purchased 
flour and prefer to watch retail de- 
velopments before taking on more. 
Government business was at a stand- 
still and export trade was negligible. 
Family directions were fairly good, 
but bakery instructions were quiet 
and mills were running only four to 
five days. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS 
TRADE DULL 


Some recovery in flour prices did 
not stimulate sales at Chicago, in 
fact, demands from bakers were slow- 
er and very little business-was done. 
One- and two-carlot orders comprised 
about the only trade. Shipping direc- 


tions were fairly good. Flour sales 
have not improved at St. Louis, with 
buyers still avoiding commitments be- 
yond immediate needs. Shipping di- 
rections are fair. 


FEW SCATTERED SALES 
MADE IN SOUTHEAST 


New flour business in the South- 
east continued dull, but there was a 
little brighter tone as members of 
the trade recovered from the con- 
fusion brought on by the recent sharp 
break in prices. A few scattered or- 
ders for bakery flour were reported, 
but the buying was mostly by the 
smaller operators. The majority 
have adopted a waiting attitude. Di- 
rections from bakers are quiet to 
fair. New Orleans reports the vol- 
ume of flour trade relatively small, 
with buyers in general hesitant 
about contracting for future deliv- 
ery. Hard winters have been in great- 
est demand, but there still is quite a 
difference in prices for the same type 
of flour as a result of the severe 
break in the markets recently. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
STILL LIGHT 


Pacific Northwest mills reported a 
slight increase in interest early last 
week, but not sufficient for plants to 
improve their operations to any great 
extent. Bakers and wholesalers ap- 
peared to be covered fairly well 
ahead and were slow to move in for 
more flour even at the lower prices 
of recent weeks. No government buy- 
ing was evident in that area last 
week. 


CANADIAN TRADE 
MODERATE 


Winnipeg reports placed last week’s 
export flour sales by Canadian mills 
at only about 28,000 sacks, all to the 
U.K. Domestic trade is not as good as 
it was prior to decontrol late in 1947. 
Dealers apparently had stocked up on 
flour supplies in anticipation of the 
increase. Mills are averaging well 
over eight hours a day in operations, 
but are well below the 24-hour capac- 
ity runs of seven days a week dur- 
ing wartime. However, running time 
may increase somewhat if farmers 





Durum Granulars Interest Moderate, 
Despite Active Macaroni Production 


Interest in durum granulars the 
past week was not broad, as maca- 
roni manufacturers continued to feel 
their way cautiously. They are ex- 
periencing an active export demand 
for macaroni, spaghetti and noodles 
and the domestic trade is sharing in 
the usual Lenten pick-up. This means 
that manufacturers are using up their 
stocks of durum granulars at a steady 
pace, but most of them are sufficient- 
ly covered with stocks on hand or 
forward contracts for the next 30 to 
60 days. These supplies were pur- 
chased on the recent market break 
and many buyers cling to the belief 
that wheat prices may sag further. 

Granulars prices are about 20¢ sack 
higher than a week ago, at $6.10 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis. The upturn is due 
to a strong durum wheat situation. 
Premiums -for best milling grades 
have advanced to 46@47¢ over Min- 
neapolis May, reflecting the active 
competition of mills for the limited 
current receipts. Movement of durum 
from farms in the Northwest is very 
slow, due partly to blizzardy weather 


and partly to firm holding by farm- 
ers in the hope prices will regain 
some of the loss registered early this 
month. 

Shipping directions on old durum 
granulars orders continue at a satis- 
factory pace and mills are running 
well. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 21, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.77% @2.78% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.77% @2.78% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.76% @2.77% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.38% @2.77% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.38% @2.77% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.37% @2.76% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ten milling com- 
panies, which represent the total capacity 
in the United States, in sacks, with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
a ae | >: eee *258,920 101 
Previous week ........ 247,482 97 
We, bet bok > bares 154,634 73 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb. 14, 1948 .........4.. 8,020,678 
July 1-Feb. 15, 1947 ......eeeee: 6,499,192 


*Preliminary. 
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will market the wheat they are hold- 
ing on farms. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 1,651 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,662.- 
090 sacks, compared with 3,663,741 in 
the previous week and 4,024,531 in 
the corresponding week of. a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure wis 
4,246,780 and three years ago, 3,- 
570,046. There was an increase of 
37,000 sacks in the northwest and 5) - 
000 in the Central and Southeast 
over a week ago while production ¢>- 
creased 41,000 sacks in the Souti- 
west, 36,000 in Buffalo and 14,000 ‘n 
the North Pacific Coast. 
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FEED MARKETS SHOW 
TENDENCY TO STEADY 


<>— 
Narrower Fluctuations in Grains I::- 
still Measure of Confidence 
in Millfeeds 


Although the general feed mark:t 
situation became somewhat more sct- 
tled when grain markets steadied, 
general demand was indecisive, with 
buyers hesitating to make important 
commitments until actual feeder ce- 
mand responded in better shape. The 
index of feedstuffs prices, compiled 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, dropped about 22 points 
to 269. Feed grains were 3 points 
lower to 299. 


Millfeeds Fluctuate 


Millfeed prices fluctuated over a 
wide range, and bran and standard 
midds declined to around $55 ton, Min- 
neapolis, but reacted upward $4@5. 
Standard midds dropped to approxi- 
mately the bran price, influenced by 
the severe decline in corn. Flour mid- 

and red dog declined more than 
the other feeds, influenced also by 
the readjustment in corn values. Dis- 
counts for future shipment feeds dis- 
appeared. The slightly improved de- 
mand which was in evidence came 
principally from country dealers, with 
mixed feed manufacturers showing 
only mild interest as demand for for- 
mula feeds remained slack even at 
the lower levels. 

Prices of millfeeds at Chicago, 
though lower than a week ago, firmed 
with the rise in grain prices. Distress 
cars which pressed for sale during 
the week were disposed of and a few 
mixed feed manufacturers reentered 
the market for moderate supplies. I 
was noted, however, that most of the 
buying interest was for deferred de- 
liveries, with mixers not disposed to 
pay more than spot prices for March 
and April shipment feed. At Kansas 
City there was reduced pressure 0° 
offerings for prompt shipment, and 
some improvement in general demand 
took place. Buyers, however, were 
not taking hold of large amounts or 
anticipating requirements for any 
long time ahead. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUGAR SUBSTITUTED 


NEW YORK—The substitution of 
sugar for staple foods is now required 
in Japan because of the staple food 
shortage, according to B. W. Dyer 
& Co. About 14,000 tons of Cuban 
granulated sugar were recently dis- 
tributed in Japan on the basis of 300 
grams per person. The staple food ra- 
tion has been correspondingly re- 
duced by 330 grams per person. 
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Wheat Prices More Fluid. 
But Remain Weak 


Market Shows Action on Both Sides—Inactivity of CCC 
and PMA Slows Buying Support—Flour Demand Slow 


Wheat prices last week showed ac- 

tion in both directions instead of the 
one-way down trend of recent weeks, 
put even so, the close Feb. 21 was 
somewhat below that of a week pre- 
vious. The market disappointed those 
who had believed the Feb. 4-12 break 
had been too drastic and strength- 
ened the belief of those who viewed 
the tailspin as a healthy develop- 
ment and an indication of a return 
to ore normal price levels. 
* Ciosing prices Feb. 21 at leading 
markets weres Chicago—May $2.35% 
@2.36, July $2.23@2.23%, September 
$2.22, December $2.20% @2.20%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.32%, July 
$2.2.%; Kansas City—May $2.25%, 
Sep'ember $2.12%. 


CCC, PMA Inactive 


The primary reason for the absence 
of recuperative power in the market 
was the lack of Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat buying and the indiffer- 
enc: of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration toward taking on 
flour supplies. Official reasons for the 
inaciivity of both government agen- 
cies were lacking, but some observers 
expressed the opinion that possibly 
the government was holding its buy- 
ing power in reserve as a price sup- 
port measure if values should de- 
cline into the 90% of parity range. 

Another strong influence against 
price strength was the continued in- 
difference of domestic flour buyers. 
Most of them cling to their bearish 
ideas developed before the turn of the 
year and appear to have abandoned 
the old policy of buying as a pro- 
tection against inflation. Farmers 
still own tremendqus quantities of 
Wheat in heavy surplus producing 
states such as Kansas and North 
Dakota. Many of them are slow to re- 
lease it in the belief that the 1948 
crop still is an unknown quantity. 
Others, however, have liquidated 
their terminal stored wheat. 

The period of crop scares is ap- 
proaching in the Southwest, but up to 
the end of the week there was noth- 
ing to indicate serious losses from 
wind erosion. Much of the late seeded 
Wheat which was “dusted in” last 
fall, has since emerged. Its growth is 
inadequate as a wind break, but 
Spring moisture and a period of grow- 


ing weather could correct that quick- 


ly. 


373 Million Bushels Exported 

The USDA estimated that 1,159,- 
000 long tons (44,408,000 bu.) of U.S. 
grain and grain products were ex- 
ported in January, 1948. This raised 
the total for seven months, July- 
January, to 9,649,000 long tons (373,- 
026,000 bu.), compared to 6,379,000 
long tons (248,951,000 bu.) during 
Same period last year. January, 1948, 
exports of U.S. grain and grain prod- 





NEW YORK CONTAINER 
REGULATION BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE MARCH 1 

ALBANY — The order prohibiting 
the use of unlaundered secondhand 
containers for food products in this 
state carries an effective date of 
March 1. The regulation specifies that 
used textile bags must bé laundered 
in actively boiling water and heat- 
Pressed before each re-use. 


AER REREAD 


ucts included (in terms of whole 
grain equivalent, long tons) 731,000 
tons wheat, 343,000 tons flour, and 
85,000 tons other grains and grain 
products. Occupied zones in Europe 
and Asia received 443,000 tons, and 
countries participating in U.S. For- 
eign Aid Program (including Greece 
and China) 352,000 tons. Cash-paying 
governments received remainder, 
364,000 long tons. Largest recipients 
among cash-paying governments were 
Netherlands, 50,000 tons, and India, 
48,000 tons. . 


Springs Somewhat Firmer 

Although demand for cash spring 
wheat was only fair, small offerings 
firmed the spot trading basis at Min- 
neapolis materially and premiums 
were up 5¢ to 6¢ for the week, in- 
cluding all grades and proteins. Min- 
neapolis received only 677 cars of all 
classes of wheat, while Duluth ar- 
rivals totaled 650 cars. New domestic 


flour trade was not active, but mills 


operated on old orders and the limit- 
ed wheat movement was insufficient 
to replace the day-to-day grind. Mills 
replaced their supplies by purchases 
of terminal-elevator stocks. At the 
close ordinary protein No. 1 dark 
northern spring traded at 12¢ to 14¢ 
over the May. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein brought 2¢ over the ordinary 
range, 13% protein 12¢ to 14¢ over; 
14% protein 22¢ to 23¢ over; 15% 
protein 31¢ over, and 16% protein 


37¢ over the ordinary base. Durum: 


wheat premiums advanced to new 
high levels over the basic futures as 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber traded at 
44¢ to 45¢ over the May price with 
ordinary milling quality of No. 1 and 
2 durum 43¢ to 44¢ over.-Mills did a 
steady business and furnished an ac- 
tive demand for the limited offerings 
of durum wheat. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 21: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.45 % @2.47% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. ............... 2.444% @2.46% 
Me) ES) | eee ee eee ee 2.44% @2.46% 
2 DNS 57 Ib. .. 1.1... eeeeees 2.43% @2.45% 
ST. DNB 06 Tei i. oct eetecss 2.41% @2.44% 
S DOB BR UD. [sons cca sivtoe'e och 2.40% @2.43% 

Additional premiums for protein were as 
followg: 12% 2¢, 13% 12@14¢, 14% 22@ 


23¢, 15% 31¢, 16% 37¢. 


While the Kansas City May wheat 
future remained fairly steady at 
around $2.25%, premium advanced 
1 to 2¢ during the week and values 
were on a slight upturn at the end of 
the week. Demand throughout the 
period continued very good and the 
continued lack of sufficient offers 
strengthened cash values even though 
the base delivery was on a rather 
weak trend. Mills were in the market 
each day for limited amounts, but 
bidding lacked aggressiveness, for 
flour sales were at a low ebb. Ordi- 
nary premiums opened the week at 
8%¢ over May, advanced to 9¢ over 
Feb. 17 and by Feb. 21 ordinary pro- 
teins closed at 944@10¢ over. The 
range on 12% protein mark-ups 
opened at 11@18%¢ over Feb. 16 
and closed the week at 12@20¢ over. 
Higher protein scored similar ad- 
vances. Daily receipts were low, vary- 
ing from a bottom of 66 cars to a 
top of 129. Volume of sales was some- 
what improved this week, averaging 
around 30 cars daily. The CCC con- 
tinued out of the market and the 
trade took the government’s buying 

(Continued on page 37) 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 














Feb. 15-21, Previous Feb. 16-22, Feb. 17-23, Feb. 18-24, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
MURINE si cen ad ate ctecdeuewe *816,965 779,753 1,048,626 991,323 816,861 
ey ee eee eee eee 1,478,890 1,519,831 1,503,539 1,619,587 1,225,745 
WRUETOIO hve cccscscccccesecvevecs *494,109 529,963 477,997 573,331 542,265 
Central and Southeast ......... *562,191 610,245 615,548 679,059 564,972 
North Pacific Coast ...:.....+. *309,935 323,949 378,821 383,480 420,203 
PORRIS oss ceccbachecsscbuns 3,662,090 3,663,741 4,024,531 4,246,780 3,570,046 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated, r July 1 to ~ 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
15-21, Previous 16-22, 17-23, 18-24, Feb. 21, Feb. 22, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 78 75 102 96 83 30,253,041 31,887,277 
Southwest. ...... 95 98 98 111 86 51,053,476 48,569,765 
Buffalo ......... 82 88 80 95 90 17,704,695 17,282,073 
Central and 8S. E. 75 72 78 86 71 18,745,567 18,175,309 
No. Pacific Coast. 85 89 116 107 102 11,320,420 11,692,813 
Totals ...... 85 86 94 102 85 129,077,199 127,607,237 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output a capacity output.‘ tivity 
Rebs 26-82 . cede 376,920 377,767 10 Feb. 15-21 ..... 8.360 *3 3 
Previous week .. 376,920 377,718 FRR not iy oh ay eng coal aes 4 
Year ago ....... 364,320 364,145 100 ‘nih Sain Tareas ° ip bag: 
Two years ago .. 364,320 394,710 10g Year ago ....... 360,360 343,580 95 
Five-year average ..........eeee0. 90 Two years ago .. 360,360 355,182 99 
Ten-year AVCTABS ....... cscs evcese 80 Five-year Average .......eseeesess 79 
Wichita Ten-year AVeCTASe .......cecseccecs 68 
Feb. 15-21 ...... 118,800 105,990 "89 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 110,931 93 
Year ago ....... 118,800 90,647 76 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 141,291 126 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year A@V@TAaSe ........ceeeeees "91 Montana and Iowa: : 
Ten-year AVCTAZS ......eeeeeeeeee 78 Weekly Pree Pot. ase 
Salina capacity output tivity 
Feb. 15-21 ...... 100,200 95,401 95 Feb. 15-21 ...... 666,600  *507,576 76 
Previous week .. 100,200 99,415 99 Previous week .. 666,600 *518,183 78 
Year ago ....... 100,200 92,318 92 Y 667.80 705.046 106 
Two years'ago .. 84,600 81,538 96 OOF S80 .-...--- 567,800 705,04 
Five-year average ..............+: 88 Two years ago .. 667,800 636,141 95 
Ten-year AVeTABe .....creccceseces 82 Five-year average .........6-sse0.% 70 
Ten-year average ..........s.0000% 60 


55 Representative Mills 
Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina: 


Feb. 16-21 ...... 959,280 899,732 94 
Previous week .. 959,280 931,767 97 
Year ago ....... 953,280 956,429 100 
Two years ago .. 894,660. 1,002,048 112 
Five-year Average .......seeeeesee 97 
Ten-year AVETABE ..... see meeecaes 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Iridiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Feb. 15-21 ...... 748,266 *562,191 75 
Previous week .. 748,266 *510,245 72 
Year ago ....... 791,766 615,548 78 
Two years ago .. 794,106 679,059 86 
Five-year AvV@rTage ........6eseeees 71 
Ten-year average ...........000005 63 

*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Feb. 16-21 ..... ¢ 601,200 *494,109 82 
Previous week .. 601,200 *529,963 88 
Year ago ....... 601,200 477,997 80 
Two years ago .. 600,600 573,331 95 
Five-year Average ......-6seeeeees 81 
Ten-year AVeETAZE ..... 2.5. e eee eee 79 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 
Mills 


Feb. 


Previous week .. 


Year ago 


Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Preliminary 


R6-32. ...... 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
223,320 *208,314 93 
223,320 207,211 93 

oes 193,320 217,163 112 
225,720 246,298 109 

4 Fed cdot nceeee 83 
Peaeard at boas éoe 76 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Feb. 15-21 


Previous week .. 


Year ago 


Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
«+» 140,010 101,621 73 
140,010 116,738 83 

+. 134,200 161,568 120 
134,800 134,182 luz 

ho CSra ke Gale oS bis Ar 91 

A SS ee ee ee 86 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest*——, 
Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Feb. 16-21 . 29,948 1,039,625 216,543 
Previous week .. 30,777 $15,202 
Two weeks ago. 29,814 15,890 
BOOT sek dds o's 30,477 925,636 20,365 
BOOS cic cursed ce 32,797 917,409 20,074 
TD weg aves bese 24,821 822,674 16,541 
i BET TET 24,955 864,651 13,823 
Five-yr. average 28,599 913,999 17,469 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


-—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 


589,261 $10,053 
410,707 

9,920 

671,637 8,594 
610,175 11,610 
548,941 10,981 
509,404 10,060 
565,884 10,260 

tAll mills. 


-~Com bined * *—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


346,424 56,644 1,976,310 
56,586 
55,624 
326,397 59,436 1,823,670 
365,824 64,481 1,893,408 
333,004 52,343 1,704,619 
333,556 48,838 1,708,020 
341,041 56,328 1,820,924 


tPreliminary. 
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Senate Group Favors 
Allocation Controls 
on Beverage Grains 


WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
has recommended for passage a bill 
to reinstate controls over the bev- 
erage distilling industry’s use of 
grains. The bill specifies Oct. 30, 
1948, as the expiration date for the 
controls. 

At the present time the beverage 
distillers are free from any govern- 
ment allocation restrictions. The 
measure as approved by the Senate 
committee would be retroactive until 
Oct. 31, 1947, and establishes a grain 
quota, except wheat, for the indus- 
try at a maximum level of 2% million 
bushels a month. 

Distillers who have operated in the 
absence of government controls 
would have their grain use in the free 
period deducted from any allowances 
under a quota system which is to be 
established by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who would administer the 
restrictions. 

One large distiller is believed to 
have used all of its probable alloca- 
tion during the period of no controls 
over grain use. 

Members of the Senate committee 
said that the distillers did not file 
any objections to allocation controls 
but merely were involved in the in- 
ternecine arguments over the quan- 
tity of grain to be used and the for- 
mula through which grain would be 
distributed. 

Even though the Senate committee 
approved the measure unanimously, 
there is some doubt that it will get 
through the House Banking and 
Currency Committee where _ the 
chairman, Rep. Jesse Wolcott (R., 
Mich.) has revealed consistent an- 
tagonism to this type of arbitrary 
government control. Even if the 
House committee is persuaded to ap- 
prove the bill, it is doubted whether 
the measure can become a law within 
three weeks, during which time most 
distillers could have used consider- 
able amounts of grain, probably in 
excess of any arbitrary quotas 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
might prescribe. 


BREAY IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








RETIREMENT ANNOUNCED 
BY WILLIAM M. CLIFFORD 


KANSAS CITY—After 32 years of 
service, William M. Clifford, regional 
manager and vice president, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., Kansas City, an- 
nounced his retirement this week, ef- 
fective March 1. 

A dinner in his honor was given 
Feb. 24 at the Kansas City Club. Ex- 
ecutives from the New York office 
who attended were M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board; Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, president; Cedric Sea- 
man, vice president in charge of 
sales; Ellis C. Baum, vice president 
in charge of the cake division; R. N. 
Laughlin, assistant to the president, 
and George Faunce, Jr., legal de- 
partment. 

E. O. Porch, Jr., who has been man- 
ager of the Kansas City plant, re- 
places Mr. Clifford as manager of a 
region which embraces eight states 
in which 12 continental bakeries are 
in operation. Mr. Porch has been with 
the company 19 years. 

Mr. Clifford joined the predecessor 
company, the Campbell Baking Co., 
in Des Moines in 1916. In 1918 he be- 
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came manager of the St. Joseph bak- 
ery and in the following year was 
named general sales director. He was 
president of the Campbell company 
shortly before it merged to form the 
Continental Baking Co. in 1926. 

No plans other than a vacation trip 
to La Jolla, Cal., have been announced 
by Mr. Clifford. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


ULYSSES, KANSAS — An alfalfa 
mill is being built northwest of here, 
owned by farmers in the irrigated 
section north and west of Ulysses. 
The plant will have a capacity of 3,- 
000 tons of alfalfa a year. The mill 
can hold 30 tons of hay a day. The 
dehydration unit will be operated by 
natural gas from a well on a farm 
there. 











Niles H. Walker 


ARNOLD APPOINTMENT — Plans 
for expansion of the laboratory facili- 
ties and operations of Arnold Bak- 
ers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., to meet 
the steadily growing research needs 
of the company in the field of food 
chemistry were made known recently 
by Paul Dean Arnold, president, in 
announcing the appointment of Niles 
H. Walker, food chemist, as director 
of the company’s laboratories. Mr. 
Walker has been associated with the 
National Biscuit Co. for 22 years, 
currently” as head of the analytical 
and control department of the gen- 
eral laboratory. In his new post he 
will head up the Arnold’s expanding 
program of analysis, test and re- 
search in achieving ever-higher stand- 
ards of quality for the wide line of 
Arnold bread products. Currently Mr. 
Walker is serving chairman of the 
national committee of the AACC for 
determining extraneous materials in 
flour. 





BUFFALO GRAIN HISTORY 
REVIEWED BY M. A. RAPP 


BUFFALO—The grain trade will 
continue to be one of the main in- 
dustries of the city despite several 
declines in its history, according to 
M. A. Rapp, assistant professor of 
history at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, who recently delivered a lec- 
ture on “Buffalo’s Grain Trade for 
the Last 100 Years” at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science Feb. 4. 

Dr. Rapp is a graduate of Colgate 
and Duke universities. His lecture 
was the result of a long investigation 
into the grain and flour trade and its 
effect on local history. 


"48 Convention of 
ABA Scheduled in 
Chicago Nov. 4-6 


CHICAGO — The 1948 convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. has 
been scheduled for Nov. 4-6 in Chi- 
cago at the Stevens Hotel. 

This was .announced following a 
meeting of the ABA executive com- 
mittee Feb. 19-20 at which plans for 
industry and association activities for 
1948-49 were considered. 

Gerard R. Williams, chairman of 
the ABA bread standards advisory 
committee, reported on work done 
and to be done by ABA and the 
American Institute of Baking in pre- 
paring for the bread standards hear- 
ings to be held in the fall. 

“The importance of these prepara- 
tions cannot be overstressed,” he 
said. “We must alert every baker so 
that he will review the ingredients 
he uses and informs ABA and AIB of 
those which he thinks should be in- 
cluded in the standards.” 

Joseph M. Creed, Washington coun- 


sel for ABA, made a report on be-. 


half of Ralph D. Ward, chairman of 
the national affairs committee, re- 
viewing the activities of that com- 
mittee and ABA’s Washington office. 
The representation of the baking in- 
dustry with various governmental de- 
partments on commodity matters 
such as sugar, wheat, fats and oils 
was pointed out, and the work done 
in connection with the negotiations 
for a contract between the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and AIB, 


‘which resulted in a $20,000 research 


award being made to AIB under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
was discussed. 


Dues Basis Discussed 


Louis E. Caster, chairman of a 
committee composed of Fred L. Cobb, 
Louis Garttner, M. Lee Marshall and 
Milton Petersen which has been 
studying the dues basis for both ABA 
and AIB, submitted a preliminary re- 
port which was recommended for 
presentation to the board of gov- 
ernors at its next meeting. The com- 
mittee will continue its study and 
planning, Mr. Caster said. 

ABA’s past policy on bulletins to 
members and attendance at state 
conventions was reviewed and sug- 
gestions were made to increase the 
value of the bulletin service to the 
membership and the industry. 

The staff of the baking industry 
promotional program presented to the 
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members of the ABA executive com- 
mittee the proposed magazine adver- 
tising and the public relations pro- 
gram developments which had been 
approved on Feb. 18 by the BIPP 
program committee. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, ABA chair- 
man, and the executive committee 
were enthusiastic regarding these ad- 
vertisements prepared for insertion 
in Life, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
McCall’s by Foote, Cone & Belding. 

“The industry is really moving now 
in the program to increase the pub- 
lic’s appreciation of the baking in- 
dustry and its products,” Mr. Zins- 


master commented. ; 


Committee Thanked 


Mr. Zinsmaster thanked the execu- 
tive committee for its constructive 
service to the industry and in con- 
cluding the meeting said, “We are 
moving forward with a more secure 
and firm foundation of activities in 
the interest of bakers, the baking in- 
dustry and consumers of bakery 
foods.” 

Members of ABA executive com- 
mittee present were: Mr. Zinsmasicer, 
J. W. Carence, L. E. Caster, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., Arthur Vos, Jr., Henry 
Stude, G. R. Williams, Paul Zick- 
graff, M. Lee Marshall and E. K. 
Quigg. 

Fred L. Cobb, ABA past chairm:n, 
and L. E. Casto were guests. 

Absent members were: Earl 0. 
Schnetz, Ralph D. Ward and Russell 
L. White. 

Other ABA officers and staff pres- 
ent were: C. P. Binner, ABA presi- 
dent; Tom Smith, ABA secretary, 
Searing W. East, Chicago office legal 
department; Joseph M. Creed, Wash- 
ington office and legal department; 
Sherman Ramey, BIPP director of 
promotion, and John D. Masterson, 
ABA staff member. 
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GROUP VISITS NEW MILL 

ALTON, ILL. — Five members of 
the staff of the department of mill- 
ing industry, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, and two officials 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers visited the new plant of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. Jan. 30. Those 
from the milling school included Dr. 
J. A. Shellenberger, head; Warren 
F. Keller, R. O. Pence, Arlin B. Ward 
and Frank Wichser. The association 
officials were Dewey Robbins, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, president, 
and Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, ex- 
ecutive secretary. The group was 
shown around the new plant by H. 
O. Olsby, superintendent, and H. H. 
Trapp, the Russell-Miller general su- 
perintendent, from Minneapolis. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, 

is-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd..... 


Co. 


*Standard Milling Co. 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


+Over counter. 





High Low Close Close 
Feb. 14, Feb. 21 
1947-48 —— 1948 1948 
ore en 36% 29% 30 Ries 
Fei 42% 3014 3444 35 
ha 0S 99% 87 ‘eas 87 
hese: 419% 38% 39% 38% 
o oS 7 23% 256% 2% 
et eee 15% 615% ceee 644%, 
aba 195 170 171 170% 
PS 9% 9% 9% 
saves 43 41% 43% 
97 oeee 97 
95% Seve 92 
43% 46 48 
263% 27 26% 
. Sie 24% 25 roy 
asin 146 a 145 
cpa 8 8% 8% 
23% 235% 24% 
Peg % 33% 33% 
ry | 3% 3% 3% 
Bid Asked 
Pe CERT ee 10% 12 
wip cud oar 20% 22 
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INSPECTORS—Three members of the millers advisory council inspect 
the partially installed stationary vacuum cleaning system donated to the 
department of milling industry, Kansas State College, by the United 
States Hoffman Machinery Corp. The vacuum cleaning system and oth- 
er equipment donated or loaned by manufacturers is being installed as 
part of a general modernization of the milling school’s 130-sack mill. The 
men in the picture are John W. Cain, chairman of the council and presi- 
dent of the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, and C. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson. The council was established last year to advise with the mill- 
ing department staff regarding how the department can be of even more 
service to commercial milling companies. 





Plans for 1948 BIPP Campaigns 
Approved by Program Committee 


CHICAGO—Members of the pro- 
gram committee of the baking indus- 
try promotional program, meeting 
here Feb. 18, reviewed the BIPP ad- 
vertising, merchandising, public rela- 
tions and consumer education activ- 
ity and approved plans for the bal- 
ance of this year. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Assn., opened the meeting and then 
turned the gavel over to Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Denver. Mr. Vos immediately pre- 
sented John F. Hunt, ABA account 
supervisor representing Foote, Cone 
& Belding advertising agency, who 
reviewed the advertising schedule and 
presented layouts of the series of 
BIPP page advertisements which will 
appear in Life, McCall’s and Ladies’ 
Home Journal during the coming 
months. The proposed advertising was 
approved unanimously by the pro- 
gram committee. 

Results of BIPP’s public relations 
campaign, which is being carried on 
by Theodore R. Sills & Co., were re- 
viewed by Theodore R. Sills, presi- 
dent of the firm, who displayed a 
wide variety of news stories and pic- 
tures, feature articles, radio scripts 
and other material which is carrying 
the bakers’ story to consumers 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 3 
PLANNED 


PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. summer meeting 
will combine “fun afloat” with con- 
vention business. A golf tournament 
in Erie will precede sailing on June 1, 
and the trip through the Great Lakes 
will be broken with a banquet in 
Green Bay, Wis., and a stop in De- 
troit. Substantial bookings promise 
a good crowd. 





throughout the nation. The work of 
the Sills organization gained the ap- 
proval of the committee, which rec- 
ommended that the presentation be 
arranged in brochure form for dis- 
tribution to all BIPP subscribers. 


Bakers to Use Tie-Ins 


Enthusiastie response by subscrib- 
ers to BIPP’s message urging use of 
merchandising tie-in materials con- 
sisting of advertising reprints, truck 
panel posters, newspaper mats and 
newspaper and radio “thought start- 
ers” was reported by C. P. Binner, 
ABA president. Favorable reactions 
among subscribers also point to the 
wide use of official BIPP outserts, 
endlabels and bread wraps, he added. 

Mr. Binner outlined the revised 
BIPP advertising plans. 

“The change in advertising will pro- 
vide for an increase in the number 
of advertising insertions to appear 
in McCall’s magazine,” he said. ““Thus 
the bakers’ message will reach ap- 
proximately 103,000,000 readers 
through BIPP advertising in Life, La- 
dies’ Home Journal and McCall’s dur- 
ing the year, an increase of approxi- 
mately 3.5 million circulation. The 
change will also allow for the use 
of all bleed pages in the 1948 adver- 
tising schedule.” 

The committee approved the post- 
ponement of the proposed Bakery 
Foods Fair in favor of more support 
of the intensified advertising sched- 
ule. 

S. T. Ramey, BIPP director of pro- 


motion, told the group that the allied 


trades are cooperating fully in the 
merchandising phases of the promo- 
tional program. Mr. Ramey, who re- 
ported on the distribution of the in- 
itial Life merchandising mailing, 
outlined the cooperation being re- 
ceived from printers of outserts, 
bread wraps and endseals in ex- 
panding the use of the official 








BIPP versions of these devices. 
He stated that the cooperation had 
been “sincere and wholehearted” and 
that representatives of waxed paper 
printers were already interviewing 
bakers equipped to use endseals, out- 
serts and bread wraps. 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, American 
Institute of Baking representative, 
discussed BIPP consumer education 
plans and progress. The committee 
praised the cooperation established 
between the AIB and the baking in- 
dustry promotional program. 


Fund Drive to Continue 


Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, Wis., 
BIPP fund committee chairman, pro- 
posed plans for a continuation of 
BIPP’s fund solicitation program, 
which received approval from com- 
mittee members. 

Program committee members in at- 
tendance were: Arthur Vos, Jr., Den- 
ver; E. L. Southwick, Detroit; J. W. 
Carence, Dallas; H. W. Zinsmaster, 
Duluth, and C. P. Binner, Chicago. 
Absent were Robert Woods, Evans- 
ton, Ill., and E. K. Quigg, Richmond, 
Ind. 

Observers at this session included 
M. Lée Marshall, ABA treasurer, New 
York; Louis F. Caster, AIB chair- 
man and president, Rockford, IIl.; C. 
Everett Casto, New York, and Mil- 
ton Petersen, Omaha. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, BIPP ad- 
vertising agency, was represented by 
John F. Hunt and Jack Laemmar. 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., the public 
relations counsel, had in attendance 
Theodore R. Sills, Henry Brown and 
Jacqueline Britton. 

Others attending the program com- 
mittee meeting and_ representing 
ABA, BIPP and AIB were: Tom 
Smith, S. T. Ramey, Mrs. Gertrude 
Austin, Searing W. East, John Mas- 
terson and Miss Grace Griggs. 
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LOUIS BISNO TO LEAVE 
WAGNER BAKING POST 


NEW YORK — Louis Bisno, vice 
chairman of the New York section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and former manager of 
production and more recently re- 
search director for the Wagner Bak- 
ing Corp., Newark, N.J., has an- 
nounced plans to leave the firm aft- 
er 21 years’ of service. He will move 
to the Los Angeles area in April or 
May of this year. 

In making the announcement at a 
recent meeting of the New York sec- 
tion, Mr. Bisno stated that he was 
forced to make the change because 
of a severe allergy to flour, as well 
as to certain grasses indigenous to 
the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Bisno plans to undertake con- 
sulting work on the West Coast, util- 
izing his experience in pie baking, 
fruit packing and general plant sani- 
tation. His many friends in the bak- 
ing industry and the field of cereal 
chemistry are wishing him the best 
of health and good fortune in the 
West. 
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CHICAGO CLUB NAMES 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


CHICAGO —L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIl., 
president of the Bakers.Club of Chi- 
cago, has made the following ap- 
pointments of committee chairmen: 
auditing and finance, George Chussler, 
Jr., Bakers Weekly; entertainment, 
Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co.; 
house, F. J. Bergenthal, the Brolite 
Co., and membership, T. A. Dillon, 
EKCO Products Co. 

Some of the plans for the year an- 
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nounced by the various committee 
chairmen indicate that the club quar- 
ters will be redecorated. 

With almost 600 members in prac- 
tically every state and several for- 
eign countries, Mr. Dillon, chairman 
of the membership “committee, hopes 
that his committee will reach the 
1948 goal and have a member in 
every state. 

Mr. Chussler of the auditing and 
finance committee reported that the 
club was in sound financial condition, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Stocks Above 
"47, Disappearance 
Remains Down 


WASHINGTON — Disappearance 
of rye the first half of the 1947-48 
season was slightly larger than last 
year but only half of that of two years 
ago, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported recently. Because of 
the small disappearance stocks re- 
maining Jan. 1 were about 6 million 
bushels more than a year ago. Rye 
prices which averaged higher the 
first half of the season than a year 
ago were somewhat lower in Janu- 
ary than last year’s level. 

Stocks of rye in all positions Jan. 
1 of 14.4 million bushels were larger 
than in either of the two previous 
years but only a little over half as 
large as on Jan. 1, 1945, and one third 
of Jan. 1, 1944. About half of the cur- 
rent stocks were on farms, a larger 
portion than usual. Commercial 
stocks totaled 4.1 million bushels 
Jan. 1 compared with 2.5. million a 
year earlier and 4.5 million two years 
earlier. Interior mill and elevator 
stocks totaled 3.2 million or about 
1 million bushels above a year ago. 





Larger Domestic Supplies 


Despite larger domestic supplies 
this season, disappearance of rye the 
first half of the season at 13.9 million 
bushels was only 500,000 bu. larger 
than last year when supplies were 
the smallest in 50 years. Disappear- 
ance in the first half of the 1945-46 
season totaled 24.7 million bushels. 
The average for 1939-45 was 31 mil- 
lion bushels. Consumption of rye for 
milling continued small and totaled 
2.9 million bushels, or a little above 
last season but around a million bush- 
els less than the wartime average. 

The use of rye for alcohol was re!- 
atively large the first four months 
of the season, but was negligible in 
November and December due to the 
60-day holiday requested by the Presi- 
dent. Almost 2 million bushels of rye 
were used by distillers, July through 
October,. compared with 1.4 million 
in the first half of the 1946-47 season 
when restrictions were in effect and 
6.5 million the first half of 1945-16. 
Because rye prices are relatively 
higher than other grains, the use of 
rye for feed, July through December, 
was the smallest of record and totaled 
only 3.3 million bushels. This corm- 
pares with 4.7 million in the same 
months last season, 6.8 in 1945-46 and 
with 15 million the average for July- 
December (1939-45). Exports of rye, 
mainly to Canada, were relatively 
large, totaling 1.4 million bushels, 
July-December this season compared 
with 200,000 bu. last season and 3.2 
million two years ago. 


*47 Crop Higher Than ’46 
The 1947 rye crop according to offi- 


cial estimates totaled 25,977,000 bu., 
38% above the 18,879,000 bu. pro- 
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duced in 1946 but 32% less than the 
1936-45 average production of 37,934,- 
000 bu. Rye acreage harvested for 
grain in 1947 amounted to 2,022,000 
acres compared with 1,607,000 acres 
in 1946 and the average of 3,164,000 
acres. The yield of 12.8 bu. an acre 
was slightly more than a bushel above 
the 1946 yield and was also above 
average. The acreage of rye sown for 
all purposes in the fall of 1947 is 
estimated at 3;726,000, a slight in- 
crease over the 3,709,000 acres seed- 
ed in the fall of 1946. This is only 
63% of the 10-year average. The 
seeded acreage includes that intend- 
ed for hay and pasturage, soil im- 
provement purposes as well as rye to 
be harvested for grain. The condition 
of rye Dec. 1 was reported at 86% 
—only six points below the previous 
year’s high condition, but nine points 
above the 10-year average. 

Rye prices have declined from the 
peak of last spring but averaged 
somewhat higher the first six months 
of this season than in the same 
months last season. Market prices in 
January averaged slightly lower than 
a year ago while farm prices were 


higher. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DON E. ROGERS TO TALK 
TO MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 


ST. PAUL—Don E. Rogers, market 
editor of The Northwestern Miller 
and The American Baker, will be the 
featured speaker at the Feb, 27 meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry to be held at 
the Criterion Club here. He will 
speak on “Market Influences.” 

Plans for cooperating in the May 
convention of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota will also be discussed 
by the allied group. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD AMBOY MILL SOLD 
RED CLOUD, NEB.—One of the 
last mills in the Midwest to be pow- 
ered by a spring-fed mill race, the 
Amboy Mill here, was sold recently 
to the R. I. Rankin construction 
company of Omaha, which plans an 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western = 
, 85, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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extensive modernization program of 
the property. Sale of the old mill 
causes the name of Frisbie to be dis- 
associated from the business for the 
first time since I. Frisbie and John Q. 
Potter built the original mill in 1874. 
The mill has been gasoline-powered 
since a flood washed out the dam four 
years ago, but until then the old- 
style-mill-race provided motive pow- 
er. The Rankin company, which pur- 
chased the 80-acre property, plans 
new buildings, remodeling of the pres- 
ent structures, and installation of an 
up-to-date engine. The property will 
then be used for the processing of 
poultry and stock feeds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY HEIDE DIRECTORS 
NAME OFFICERS FOR 1948 


NEW YORK — Herman L. Heide, 
president of Henry Heide, Inc., manu- 
facturers of candy and bakery prod- 
ucts, has announced the officers of 
the company which were elected at 
the annual meetings of the ‘board of 
directors. The 1948 list of officers in- 
cludes Herman L. Heide, president; 
Julius A. Heide and Henry Heide, 
Jr., senior vice’ presidents; ‘Rudolph 
J. Kantner, vice president in charge 
of purchasing; Walter R. Keefe, vice 
president in charge of sales; Henry 
E. Jaeger, vice president in charge 
of plant and production; Pierre Merk], 
treasurer and comptroller; Andrew H. 
Heide, secretary, and Edward Greben- 
stein, Vincent H. Heide and Victor 
H. Heide, assistant -vice presidents. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
GROUP STUDIES PRODUCTS 


PITTSBURGH—tThe stag meeting 
and fish fry of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania was held at American Le- 
gion Hall here Feb. 11. Louis Dudt, 
Dudt’s South Hills Premier Bakery, 
Pittsburgh, president of the group, 
presided. . 

A. Danko, Danko Bakery, pro- 
gram chairman, introduced Leonard 
Miller, National Yeast Corp.; who 
spoke on “Flour.” 

Bakers in the area had been visited 
by cake, cookie and bread purchasers 
and a display was made of their wares 
at the meeting. The audience partici- 
pated in analyzing the. prices asked, 
the costs of production, the manner 
in which they were marketed, etc. 

Eddie Potter, Knell Bakery, pre- 
sented an exhibit of decorated cakes, 
the work of the pupils of the Lam- 
bert cake decorating school recently 
held in Pittsburgh. 

The five association members ap- 
pointed to aid in instruction in the 
South Vocational High School baking 
division gave reports of the formulas 
they gave the pupils. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. J. SHEA, QUAKER OATS 
SALES HEAD, TO RETIRE 


NEW YORK — The Quaker Oats 
Co. recently announced changes in 
its top local sales personnel. Thomas 
J. Shea, manager of the local sales 
office for the last 28 years, will retire 
March 1. Succeeding him will be C. 
R. Adams, a member of the office for 
the last 27 years. 

Mr. Shea began with Quaker as a 
clerk at the firm’s Chicago headquar- 
ters in 1900. Mr. Adams, who has 
worked in both flour and feed sales, 
has nearly 36 years of service. 

Both men have long been active in 
New York club, church and charita- 
ble affairs. Mr. Shea is a member 
of the Catholic Club and Cardinal 
Spellman’s Committee of the Laity. 
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advertisement in which we undertook to explain 
as simply and as factually as possible how the commodity 
exchanges operate—what the speculator does that helps 
cut business risks, business costs, and ultimately con- 
sumer prices. 

Public understanding is vital, because unjustified 
attacks on commodity speculation threaten to ham- 
string the operation of free commodity markets, on 
which our system of distribution depends. 

In brief the facts are these: The Government forced 
the grain exchanges to double margin requirements 
for speculative accounts on the mistaken theory that 
this would reduce prices. Instead wheat prices continued 
to rise, for the simple reason that the price of wheat, 
like. any other commodity, is dictated solely by the re- 
lationship of supply and demand. World-wide short- 
age of commodities was never greater. That fact—and 
that fact alone—accounts for higher prices. 

The full story makes the situation much clearer. It’s 
an important story—important to you. If you would 
like to know it, we will be glad to send you a reprint 
of our advertisement in booklet form. Just ask for our 
report on how commodity markets work. 


Address Department W-7 


Se IS AN EXCERPT from a full-page newspaper 


MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 




















Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMill 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











ERP Machinery 
Exports Necessary, 
House Told 


WASHINGTON—Farm machinery 
exports under the Marshall Plan 
won’t cut down the number of trac- 
tors and other equipment to be made 
available to U.S. farmers, according 
to Frederic B. Northrup, Production 
and Marketing Administration, 
USDA. 

He told the House Agriculture 
Committee that European Recovery 
Program exports of these items will 
be provided by an “anticipated” pro- 
duction increase. Questioned by mem- 
bers as to whether European farms are 
not too small to utilize farm machin- 
ery, Mr. Northrup replied that not 
all European farms are small. 

Rep. Charles B. Hoeven (R., Iowa) 
said he understands French farms 
average only 24 acres, hence “farms 
of this size can get along just as well 
with horse-drawn equipment.” Rep. 
W. R. Poage (D., Texas) said the pur- 
pose of mechanization is not to In- 
crease production, but to lower unit 
costs. He said labor is plentiful ana 
cheap in Europe, and that the prob- 
lem of cost is not, therefore, impor- 
tant. 

The “gray market” in. farm ma- 
chinery will be wiped out if the 
“break in grain prices continues for 
a few more days,” J. M. Tucker, vice 
president of Massey-Harris Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., told the committee. Other- 
wise, he said, nothing but increased 
production can break up sales at 
hundreds of dollars above list prices. 

Tucker said that virtually all farm 
machines made by his company are 
sold to farmers at list prices. “They 
get in the gray market when farm- 
ers who bought them are tempted 
by big cash offers to turn them over 
to somebody else,” he said. 

He added that some auction oper- 


‘ators maintain “runners” in all farm 


communities who follow deliveries of 
machines to offer the buyer a hand- 
some profit to resell. When enough 
machines are collected, he said, the 
buyers then hold an auction and sell 
tractors at hundreds of dollars above 
the original prices. 
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IRVIN MARCUS RESIGNS 
AS CLARK MILLS’ MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Irvin Marcus has 
resigned as general manager of Clark 
Mills, Inc., Colby, Wis. M. M. Roth- 
kopf, Minneapolis, is in temporary 
charge of the plant’s operations. 

Mr. Marcus said that he will make 
an announcement of his future plans 
within a few weeks. 

I. S. Joseph, Minneapolis, is presi- 
dent of Clark Mills and his son, Bur- 
ton Joseph, is vice president. Another 
son, Roger, is secretary. 

Clark Mills, Inc., owns and oper- 
ates the properties formerly known 
as the Northwestern Distributing Co. 
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MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
FOUR DISTRICT MEETINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Four district 
meetings have been scheduled in 
March by the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota. They are to be held at 
Rochester March 2, Mankato March 
4, St. Cloud March 16 and Duluth 
March 18. Cooperating with the as- 
sociation will be the Minnesota Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 








A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. | 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
per Other Bakery Flours 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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The Wamego Milling C: i 


WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flou 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 











CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Not every flour can lay claim to 
nearly 50 years. of membership in 
the royalty of fine quality ... but 
POLAR BEAR has earned that 
place by consistently top - notch 
baking performance through 
nearly half a century of service 
to customers. 
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FOUNDED BY 
Dwg ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 
ROBINSON 


r ; Caine conan NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1 t 





\ 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 


H. W. JOHNSTON 
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WIWZZZ 





The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


; BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


| AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 


Al 





[ak for F.0.8. or delivered prices] 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


Transit 


Kaa ( uta 


roRT wort TEXAS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
«LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








produces more finished cake per 





pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY -. - 





VOIGT MILLING CO. MISSOURI 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 




















‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheritian Flouring Mills, Inc. 

SHERIDAN, WYOMING . 


“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Plant Bureau Chief Traces U.S. Food 


Developments From Foreign Sources 


WASHINGTON—The good fortune 
of many devastated and disrupted 
countries in the privilege of drawing 
on the surplus of our highly produc- 
tive farms is emphasized in the an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering released Jan. 25 by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Salter, chief of that bureau, 
refers to a statement made by the 
President last July that the U.S. had 
exported 18% million long tons of 
grain and other foods in the 12 
months before, and then gives some 
of the reasons that made these varied 
surpluses available “to meet urgent 
human needs abroad.” 

Dr. Salter says it is fitting that 
we should now be shipping food back 
to the hungry people of Europe and 
Asia because most of our important 
crops, other than corn, potatoes and 
tomatoes, were Old World introduc- 
tions. 

Reviewing our debt to foreign coun- 
tries for many of our crops, Dr. 
Salter goes into detail concerning in- 
troduction and the later development 
of soybeans, alfalfa and sugarcane, 
and mentions other outstanding ones, 
including wheat, oats, rice, flax, vari- 
ous legumes and grasses, citrus and 
other fruits, nuts and a great diver- 
sity of vegetables, fibres and other 
crops. 


Improvements Possible 


According to the report, not only 
have the direct benefits from plant 
introduction been stupendous, but 
bringing in new “blood” has also 
made possible great improvements in 
yield, disease resistance, and the 
qualities necessary for various pur- 
poses. Introduction of new plants has 
been a big factor for 50 years in im- 
proving the efficiency of American 
crops, and the Research and Market- 
ing Act, passed by the Congress in 
1946, among other things, calls for 
new emphasis to this approach to 
better farming. 

Dr. Salter’s report covers many ad- 
vances in various’ fields of experimen- 
tation—in crops and their manage- 
ment; soil research; and agricultural 
engineering, including new facts on 
farm houses, barns, and machinery. 
He describes newly developed straw- 
berries high in vitamin C, a new ship- 
ping peach that is adapted farther 
south than most, a better understock 
for oranges, a new onion resistant to 
downy mildew, a tasty lima bean that 
yields well in rather hot weather, a 
midwinter iceberg lettuce for the 
Southwest, an improved all-seasons 
cabbage completely resistant to yel- 
lows and with higher resistance to 
mosaic, a two-season potato for east- 
ern Maryland that enables planting 
of the fall crop from the spring crop, 
vegetables better suited for dehydra- 
tion, chrysanthemums for short grow- 
ing season, better hybrid corn varie- 
ties for several areas and improved 
small grains of various kinds, a red 
clover good for the southern part of 
the belt, non-poisonous crotalaria 
that provides the South a soil im- 
prover also good as feed. 


New Cotton Developed 


The bureau plant breeders have de- 
veloped a_ wilt-resistant cotton, a 
highly productive cotton for Califor- 
nia, and have found a new type of 
fuzzless cottonseed. 

More than 150 new sugarcane varie- 
ties were obtained in a survey of For- 
mosa, and are potentially valuable as 


breeding stock. A new variety devel. 
oped for Louisiana has a number of 
desirable characteristics, including 
good yield. There are accounts of two 
new varieties of sugar beets and re- 
ports of progress toward additional 
valuable characteristics in strains of 
this crop. 

Forest disease specialists some 
years ago found a blight-resistant 
Chinese chestnut tree that proves to 
be as rich in tannin as the native 
American chestnut was. They have 
also found sugar pines in the North- 
west resistant to the destructive 
white pine blister rust. 

The report calls attention to new 
practices and new materials of use 
in facilitating and reducing costs of 
crop production, harvesting, process- 
ing, storing, transporting, to disease, 
controls, and to improved structures 
and machines. 


Agricultural Practices 


Among new practices that show 
promise are the thinning of fruit by 
spraying the bloom with chemicals, 
harvesting peanuts separate from the 
vines, gathering sweet potatoes di- 
rectly into storage. crates, winter 
shipment of oranges with great use 
of outside air for cooling, shorter 
processing of rice in preparation for 
milling, treating flax seed with mer- 
cury compounds for better yields, 
ventilating storage piles of sugar 
beets with cool night air to keep 
down sugar loss, the chemical sucker- 
ing of tobacco, soil fumigation in 
control of nematodes on various crops 
on field-scale basis, and stimulating 
turpentine-pine gum flow with fungus 
growth, 

Soil research showed that timely 
tillage is more important than the 
implement used and new emphasis 
has been given to the importance of 
nitrogen in increasing yields, includ- 
ing the development of controlled ni- 
trogen to provide a steady release as 
the crop grows. Radioactive elements 
are being used in the study of soil 
problems and the nutrition of plants. 

Advances in the engineering phases 
of the bureau’s work included much 
attention to making improved farm- 
house designs available, improve- 
ments in storages for corn, soybeans, 
grain and seeds, potatoes, and sweet 
potatoes, and reestablishment, with 
the states, of a farm-building-plan 
exchange. Research engineers of the 
bureau improved machines for dust- 
ing crops, made it possible to get 
good resu!ts with less spray material, 
developed new principles for design 
of equipment for use in airplane ap- 
plication of fungicides and insecti- 
cides, brought out new facts on the 
proper placement of fertilizers, and 
worked out basic information for de- 
sign of new machines and improv:- 
mert of old ones for farms in various 
regions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY KROGER DURING 1947 


CINCINNATI — The Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. has reported nct 
income of $9,610,976 for 1947 in an 
annual report to stockholders. Earn- 
ings from gross sales of $754,282,08>, 
amounted to $5.23 a common share 
of stock after taxes, it was reported. 
The 1946 net income was $9,375,780, 
or $5.10 a share. Sales during 1947 
increased 31% over the previous year, 
the report said. 
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World Grain Exports in First 


‘Half of Crop Year Increase 377% 


WASHINGTON—World exports of 
grain and grain products, exclusive 
of rice, during the first six months of 
the 1947-48 season (July-December, 
1947) reached a total of 16.5 million 
tons, according to the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. This to- 
tal represents an increase of more 
than 37% over the 12 million tons 
moved into channels of international 
trade during the first six months of 
the 1946-47 season. 

Shipments during the last six 
months (January-June) of the 1947- 
48 season, however, are expected to 
be at a somewhat lower rate, with 
world supplies of grain, excluding rice, 
available for export during the en- 
tire 1947-48 year now estimated at 
32 million long tons. During the 1946- 
47 year grain exports totaled 28.4 
million tons. The 10-year 1929-38 av- 
erage movement was 32.5 million 


Four Nations Supply 91% 


Just four countries—the U.S., Can- 
ada, Argentina and Australia—sup- 
plied 96% of the grain exported dur- 
ing the first half of the current sea- 
son. In the same period last season, 
they furnished 94.3%. The grain was 
shipped to many countries around the 
world but mainly to deficit areas in 
Europe and the Far East where it 
was badly needed to ease the continu- 
ing critical food situation. 

Approximately 12.4 million tons, 
or slightly more than 75% of the 
world’s grain exports during the first 
six months of the 1947-48 season, con- 
sisted of bread grains. The remaining 
41 million tons were coarse grains. 
During the corresponding. period of 
the preceding season, bread grain 
exports amounted to 8.8 million tons, 
or 73% of the total, and coarse grains 
3.3 million tons. 

The U.S. was by far the leading 
exporter during the first half of the 
current season, the quantity shipped 
by the U.S. accounting for 50.8% of 
all world grain exports. 

Last season, Canada was the sec- 
ond most important exporter. Thus 
far this season, however, Argentina is 
ranking as the second largest export- 
er, mainly as a result of increased 
shipments of corn and other coarse 
grains, accounting for 22% of the 
total for the six months under review. 
Shipments from Canada during the 
Same six months represented 17.8% 
of the total. Australia was the third 
largest exporter with 5.2% of the to- 
tal. A substantial part of the remain- 
Ing 4% came from Russia. 


Most to Deficit Areas 


As in the preceding years of the 
Postwar era, actual destinations of 
world grain exports thus far this sea- 
son again reflect the areas where 
the food situation is most critical. 
While areas of short supply can be 
found in many parts of the world, 


the situation is especially serious in. 


the countries of Europe where grain 
and other food crops were greatly re- 
duced by freezes last winter and 
drouths last summer. This situation 
iS expected to continue at least un- 
til a new harvest comes in. 

Indicative of the substantially re- 
duced grain and other crops in Europe 
this season, approximately 70.7% of 
the total grain exports during the six 
Months under review went to that 
area. Middle East, Asiatic and Pa- 
cific areas received 18.8% of the total. 


West Indies, Caribbean and Latin 
American areas 6.1%, and African 
countries 1.5%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC PRESIDENT ON PROGRAM 

NEW YORK—Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, 
department of agricultural chemistry, 
University of Nebraska, and presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, will discuss the role 








of starch in bread staling in an ad- 
dress to be presented at the monthly 
meeting of the New York Section of 
the association to be held at the 
Building Trades Employers Assn. 
March 2. A dinner will precede Dr. 
Sandstedt’s address. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK ‘UNDER WAY ON 
ELEVATOR AT COLBY 


COLBY, KANSAS — Work started 
recently on the new 500,000-bu. ele- 
vater of the Cooper Grain Co., Inc., 
here, which is expected to be com- 
pleted in time for the next harvest. 
Chalmers & Borton, Hutchinson, are 
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building the structure. The new ele- 
vator will increase grain storage fa- 
cilities at Colby to nearly 1 million 
bushels. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO RATIONS OFFICE 


CHICAGO — The assignment of 
Capt. Thomas M. Davis, Air Force, 
to the staff of the rations planning 
office, Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces, 
was announced recently by Lt. Col. 
Joseph E. James, Jr., chief of the 
rations planning office. Capt. Davis 
will act as leader of ration develop- 
ment projects for the U.S. Air Force. 








ates MORE AND MORE BAKERS’ ‘°. 
ARE USING NEW COTTON BAGS. 








Successful bakers are ‘‘catching on”’ 
fast. They’ve learned that P/K Baker 
Bags are strong, sanitary, easy -to-handle 
cotton bags—with a resale value 
of 100%. And it’s a value upheld 
by the demand of smart home- 
makers all over America for color- 
ful Ken-Print Bags, Pillow Case 
and Tablecloth patterned Bags. 

A number of bakers are recovering 
the full cost of their cotton bags, plus 
a profit, by offering the empty bags for 
sale across the counter and through 










Bleaching 
Instructions 
on Every Bag 
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Unbleached 


Unbleached Bag, 
pillow case size, 
excellent material 
with directions 
for bleaching 
stamped on bag. 





Here are 3 popular types of P/K 100-lb. Baker’s Bags 


Bleached 


A bleached pillow 
case bag, fine 
quality material, 
with lovely de- 
sign stamped for 
embroidering in 
color. 


“‘Ken-Print Bags Are Worth The Difference In Cost’’ 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IME. 


For colorful display posters and other information pertaining to selling bakers bags at a profit, write 
Textile Bag Mfrs. Ass’n., 100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


their grocer customers. No sooner are 
they placed on sale than the bags are 
sold. The demand exceeds the supply. 

House-to-house bakers are win- 
ning new customers by selling 
empty P/K Bags to housewives. 

For whether they’re laundered, 
packaged, or just sold ‘‘as is’’ 
across the counter in bakery or 
grocery stores, Ken-Print Bags sell! And 
while they’re selling, customers natural- 
ly pick up other items in the store—and 
everybody profits. 








Ken - Print 


The ever-popular 
print bag—con- 
taining about 1 
yards of 37-inch 
print material. 
Always in de- 
mand! 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





POSSIBLE ITEM—From Mr. Swar- 
breck, London manager of The North- 
western Miller, comes what he cata- 
logs as a “possible item” for the Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow page. 
And we quote: 

A few days ago there arrived at 
the London office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller an envelope, one of several 
containing official matters from head 
office. This particular one caused cer- 
tain misgiving for it contained a let- 
ter in the German language addressed 
jointly to The Northwestern Miller 
and The American Baker at Minne- 
apolis, and head office, scenting 
Europe, merely wrote across in an 
agitated hand, “London.” The London 
office, although inured to problems 
for 50 years and more, murmured, 
“What is Minneapolis up to now?” For 
normally the big brother nurses the 
little brother with gentle hand and 
guides, philosophizes and befriends 
as occasion demands. Indeed, with 
every problem comes sage advice 
upon the method of settlement. Yet, 
this time not a word of warning, ad- 
monition or direction. 

Hurriedly, a translation was called 
for and when it came from the hand 
of a friendly importer London purred 
with pride and basked in the reflect- 
ed glory of a cherished 75-year repu- 
tation. For the letter was a request 
for the insertion of an advertisement 
in The Northwestern Miller and The 
American Baker, payment being 
promised when circumstances in Ger- 


many permitted. Such is the trust 


our public has in us. 

Alas, the advertisement is not one 
which we can include with trite 
words of everyday commercialism, 
scintillating as our advertisers are 
on occasion. Yet it must be sent to 
our readers with expressions of con- 
gratulation upon their reputation in 
the outside world. This, then, is the 
advertisement: 

“Widow of hotel owner, 37 years 
of age, good looking and of good 
character and good education, and 
with domestic experience, desires ex- 
change of ideas with man of good 
character and of good position.” 

End quote. Minneapolis office takes 
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over to say that answers to the ad 
must be sent to Mr. Swarbreck. 


& & & MOST CONFECTIONERS, 
comments Confectionery and Baking 
Craft, a British journal, receive 
strange orders from eccentric cus- 
tomers, and it would be _ inter- 
esting if a collection of these 
could be made. In one of our ex- 
changes a lady wrote that when she 
was seven years old she opened the 
door of a baker’s shop and found the 
owner of it, Mr. McIntosh, behind 
the counter. The child stammered 
out that she thought the wedding 
cake in the window was so beautiful 
that she would like to pay an instal- 
ment of 17c for one like it. The 
other customers laughed heartily, but 
Mr. McIntosh, leaning over the coun- 
ter, asked seriously: “And when will 
you want this cake delivered, miss?” 

“Oh,” she replied, “not for several 
years yet, but I wanted to be sure 
of getting one just like it.” 

He accepted the 17c and made out 
and handed her the receipt. The child 
neglected to pay any more instal- 
ments, but the shopkeeper was keep- 
ing his eye on his strange little cus- 
tomer. Some years’ afterwards, the 
night before her wedding, she re- 
ceived a huge package, and on its 
being opened it was found to contain 
the exact duplicate of the impressive 
wedding cake that had been in the 
window so many years before; also 
an invoice was included, as follows: 


ONE WEDDING CAKE 


On account, $0.17. 

Balance, Respects of McIntosh 
Baking Co. for the sincerest compli- 
ments ever paid them. 


Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, in 
his admirable new book, “The Puri- 
tan Oligarchy,” reminds us that this 
country’s export trade in wheat and 
flour had its brisk beginning as far 
back as 1676, when wheat was going 
to Barbados, Jamaica, Antigua and 
other Caribbean points, and flour not 
only was. going thence but also to 
Maryland and Virginia. 


“One surmises,” writes the editor 
of Food Industries in the course of 
comment upon studies of the effects 
upon certain animals of flour heavily 
treated with nitrogen trichloride, 
“that we will continue using bleached 
flour, because the American people 
want their bread white.” If certain 
chemicals now used in bleaching 
prove deleterious, he adds, they will 
of course be abandoned. 


Bread, a Symbol 


The beginning of the use of sym- 
bols or correspondences is too an- 
cient to know. But their use has come 
to be a rich part of man’s understand- 
ing: the reading of the invisible by 
the visible, the infinite by the finite. 

St. Paul said: “The invisible things 
of Him from the creation of, the 
earth are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.” 

It is easy to understand how the 
thought of fields, grain, bread be- 
came part of man’s spiritual thought 
—they have been so closely associat- 
ed with his well-being; grain being 
a food easily grown, prepared and 
carried, compact in nourishment, sat- 
isfying and supplying all needs of the 
body—and one which could be safe- 
ly stored for famine times. Surely a 
food given him by divine decree and 
with a semblance of divine attributes. 
It seems clear enough why bread 
should have come to have a mean- 
ing reaching beyond his physical be- 
ing. Jesus, as related by John, spoke 
of “the bread of life,” “the living 
bread,” “the bread of heaven.” These 
symbols seem rich and natural. 

The doctrine of correspondences 
is that every natural object corre- 
sponds to, and typifies some spiritual 
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principle or truth. These symbols 
have become a part of mankind’s en- 
lightenment: the oak for strength, 
the butterfly for immortality, the 
phoenix for resurrection; and so on 
through the multiplicity of crea‘ed 
things man has found the dual mean- 
ing. 

In the mid-eighteenth century 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Swedish noble, 
philosopher, scientist, inventor and 
poet, after many mystical experiences 
turned to spiritual philosophy end 
wrote books concerning his theor ‘es 
and visions. In the chapters on cor-e- 
spondences in one of these books he 
quaintly writes of grain: 

“Grain corresponds to affections of 
good and truth, because these affec- 
tions feed the spiritual life as «he 
earth-food, grain, feeds the natural 
life. Bread, from grain, because it 
stands for all food, corresponds to 
an affection for all good. Lord calls 
himself the Bread of Life. Loaves of 
bread had a holy use in Israelitish 
church, called “the bread of faces 
Most holy act of worship in Chris- 
tian church is Holy Supper. Br ad 
is given.” 

Those who have learned the sim- 
ple goodness of bread, and its honest 
sustenance must agree as to the right- 
ness of the symbols. 

M. R. P. 





“Peg Leg Green,” 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 


River Roller Mills, “who’s never seemed to be discomforted 
much on account of losin’ his offside get-along while plowin’ 









a stumpy field with a high-be- 
hind mule when he was a kid, 
come by a day or so ago to tell 
me that he was mighty dang 
nigh the edge of goin’ Repub- 
lican, an’ when I asked what 


made him feel so _ill-dis- 
positioned, Peg Leg said: 
‘Well, Fetch, I bin claimin’ 
to be a Dimmicrat since I 
was big enough to hist a 
watermelon over a stake an’ 
rider fence, though I ain't 


voted for one of ’em for goin’ on seven years, but, dang it 
all, Fetch, they’re gittin’ so mixed up with small fry from 
Missouri an’ lowy an’ keep me jumpin’ aroun’ so much like 
a cockroach in a fryin’ pan that my sycamore leg’s gittin’ 
so wore down I feel like ’sif I was walkin’ on a side hill all 
the time an’ that’s boun’ to wear a feller down some. I jes’ 
thought I’d tell you anyway so you ’d know aforehand.’” 


—R.E.5 
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JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


OTHING surely could reveal more clearly 

how far this country has drifted into a sort 
of amorphous twilight area between government 
dictatorship and a heretofore unknown species 
of misbegotten socialism than developments of 
the past several weeks in the commodities mar- 
kets, piloted by the price of wheat. 

In the beginning we witnessed the wheat mar- 
ket swept to an unimaginable high as the result 
of government noise and fury expressed both in 
its own overexcited buying without regard to 
price and its shouting from the housetops about 
world shortages emphasizing the probable need 
for eating crusts in this country, inaugurated by 
appointing absurd “less” days as the only alterna- 
tive for rationing and arbitrary pricing of food, 
clothing and what not else. 

At the peak of this din, President Truman 
added his tin whistle’s worth by declaring that 
the advance in food commodities, especially 
wheat, was due to market manipulation by sinful 


speculators, who, with faith in the government. 


predictions, purchased their big or little dabs of 
wheat in the open market. With all the force of 
his authority the President demanded that specu- 
lation should be restrained by increasing margins 
on trading in the free exchanges. Upon this being 
done by action of the exchanges themselves, the 
public — speculative and otherwise— was even 
more impressed than before by the heralded crit- 
ical shortages of grain and other food commod- 
ities and so rushed to increase its holdings, spec- 
ulative and otherwise. Thus the stupid idea that 
prices could be lowered by presidential shouting 
died a-bornin’ and wheat set the pace for other 
food commodities in creating a false boom which 
carried wheat prices to a wholly unjustifiable 
new high. 

So here was a new and much more serious 
difficulty. It was interesting to observe that al- 
most immediately there was a virtual flood of 
optimistic reports in the press about great im- 
provement in the condition of winter wheat- 
fields, previously threatening a meager harvest 
but now promising another bumper crop. As a 
matter of fact, this was quite simply a shot in 
the arm because no man, however wise, can pos- 
sibly forecast the fate of the vast acreage of 
wheat in the Southwest, from which our sur- 
pluses must come, ‘‘dusted in,” much of it not 
even sprouted, and millions of acres dormant with 
insufficient moisture in the subsoil and even on 
the surface. Yet accompanying this somewhat 
imaginary crop forecast we also had a new presi- 
dential demand upon Congress for renewal of 
dictatorship over prices, obviously to appease 
labor threatening another round of strikes and 
with small regard for agriculture which is by no 
means the pet of politics just preceding a cam- 
paign that it was a decade or so ago. 

The over-all effect of this jumping about like 
a jack-in-the-box was that the consuming public 
ceased longer to be amused. Beginning to be 
priced out of the market even for essential needs, 


), it ceased to be amused by the political legerde- 
main and almost literally stated its views by the 


expression, “Oh, the hell with it.” Later, when 
prices entered into a period of erratic decline, 
this was changed into another phrase, “Well, we 
had quite a ride, didn’t we?” 

Which brings us to the present and an entire- 
ly new slant on the puzzle of food commodity 
prices. What just now is revealed to us is as yet 
only a timid little violet peeping through the soil, 
the coy and reluctant little flower of renewal of 
restoration of putting new “floors” under food 
Commodities by paying subsidies to growers in 
one guise or another as a safeguard against all 
things going bump on the very eve of election. 
The need for this apparently is quite as much 
& matter of concern to a Republican Congress as 
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it is to the currently somewhat hybrid politicians 
of the administration. 

Out of all of this merry-go-round we have 
acquired a certain amount of experience which 
may not be without its value to America in the 
possibly trying days ahead. This is that, just as 
no country can remain “half free and half slave,” 
just so can no country in time of peace success- 
fully preserve a free economy under a govern- 
ment that is half socialist in mind and half dicta- 
torship in action. To what good or ill purpose we 
may apply this new lesson will only be revealed 
by events. 

e®e@ ®@ 


SAVE THE WHEAT ON FARMS 


EVERAL weeks ago we commented upon the 

vast amount of weevil damage already done 
and sure to be done on a. greatly increased scale 
due to the unprecedented amount of wheat car- 
ried in farmers’ bins in every wheat producing 
section in the country. At that time we spoke 
particularly about efforts being made by millers 
and the grain trade to save this imperilled wheat 
from as much of this enormous loss in time of 
need as possible, their own efforts being supple- 
mented by limited aid from the United States 
Bureau of Entomology and other agencies, es- 
pecially by closer supervision when heavily in- 
fested wheat comes to market and by imposing 
price penalties. 

Last week at a meeting at Kansas State Col- 
lege a statewide campaign was inaugurated in 
that state to be carried on jointly by the Bureau 
of Entomology, the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, the Kansas Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation, members of the milling and grain indus- 
tries and officials of the college itself. While the 
inauguration of this movement is unfortunately 
too long delayed, it is hoped that the joint effort 
on a statewide scale will save some part of the 
enormous loss certain to be done to the nearly 
one hundred million bushels of wheat still stored 
on farms in the state. Needless to say, com- 
parable losses by weevil and other insect infes- 
tation are already certain to occur to the con- 
siderable amounts of wheat remaining in unfit 
farm storage in neighboring states and generally 
throughout the country. 

Here is a matter inviting use of all facilities 
and the exercise of the full power of govern- 
ment ‘to salvage this great store of wheat in time 
of so extreme need. Since last harvest and even 
in the weeks preceding it, the government has 
had not only its nose but on occasion both its 
feet in the trough in its efforts to manage all 
things having to do with wheat, primarily by 
pushing people about in such matters as how 
much of it they should eat and when and how, 
and how much they should pay for it. The only 
one of these efforts carried through to success 
has been its notable victory in juggling prices 
and creating such great confusion in marketing 
that all normal procedure, successful for the past 
century and a half, was virtually thrown into the 
discard. 

As a matter of quite simple truth, a great part 
of the responsibility for the existence of these 
unprecedented reserves of wheat now held on 
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as 


farms in unfit storage and being further damaged 
every day rests upon the shoulders of govern- 
ment, primarily by holding out to growers the 
hope of continuously higher prices and virtually 
inviting them to keep on holding their stocks and 
thereby save millions in income taxes. 


ANOTHER IDEA 


ARRY LUNDGAARD, president of the Ada 
(Okla.) Milling Co., writes us in commen- 
dation of our recent comment on the obsolete’ bar- 
rel, both as a container of flour and as a.sale 
unit, and continues: 


“Now we need a strong man to champion 
the cwt. as a standard of weights for all bulk 
grains, instead of bushels. All bushel weights 
have to be reduced to cwt. eventually, and 
this requires a terrific amount of time. I 
don’t like figuring — so I don’t like the old 
bushel prices for grain. It is an old slow mo- 
tion term, which might have been all right 
in the 17th century. 

“Surely we should all be able to agree to 
make this change. Fact is, of course, the term 
‘bushel’ stops at the flour and feed miller. 
After he processes grain, it thereafter is sold 
on a cwt. basis. 

“Now, if grain exchanges and elevators 

~ would quote cwt., it would probably save mil- 
lions of hours daily for all concerned.” 

First of all complimenting Mr. Lundgaard 
upon the ingenuity of his idea, which conceivably 
may bring him fame in the years to come, our 
first reaction is that, while such a change would 
be convenient in many ways, it would create 
numberless difficulties in its adoption for general 
use in the entire grain industry, difficulties which 
did not accompany the comparatively simple 
change in the case of flour. 

While it is true that many grains, notably in- 
cluding the sorghums, soybeans and like com- 
modities, as well as both millfeeds and prepared 
feeds, are traded in by weight, its application to 
wheat in particular and such commodities as corn, 
oats and other coarse grain very likely would be 
a much more complicated matter. In instance 
the ‘‘test weight” of wheat would have to be de- 
termined by methods quite different from those 
so long in use and familiar to everyone. 

The system of future trading in these grains 
also involves numerous difficulties, not least of 
which would be price comparisons with prices in 
preceding years; indeed, all relationships back 
through long years would be greatly upset. All 
market statistics would be most confusing in the 
beginning and endless labor would be involved in 
revising them to any new standard of measure- 
ment. Already there are numberless standards 
of weight and measure applied to grain through- 
out the world, and it is reasonable to expect that 
if a still different basis were to be adopted in this 
country, this confusion would be multiplied. One 
has only to consider the current difficulties aris- 
ing with conversion of “long” to “short” tons to 
appreciate how many years it would be before 
“cwts” could be fitted into the already compli- 
cated and conflicting measures used throughout 
the world. 

While all of these difficulties might be 
smoothed out in good time, first thought suggests 
that it would be a very long time before the wheat 
grower, for instance, would come around to fig- 
uring his prospective wheat yield to “15 cwts. per 
acre” and so on through the long road which 
wheat travels and is bought and sold before it 
reaches the loaf. Nevertheless, the idea is inter- 
esting and we are presenting it here without 
prejudice while absolving ourselves from ambition 
to be the “strong man champion” he suggests 
as the primary need. 
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La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
- characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS finwcsora 




































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


AIR LINE USE EXPLAINED - 
TO CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


CHICAGO—F. J. Bergenthal, the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, acted as mas- 
ter of ceremonies at the recent Feb- 
ruary birthday luncheon of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago. An explanation 
of how the baking industry is using 
the air lines in moving machinery and 
many perishable items was explained 
in an address given by Malcolm W. 
Stevenson of the United Air Lines. 
About 50 members and guests were 
in attendance, and birthday cake was 
provided by Otto Bergt, Metz Bak- 
eries, Chicago. 

Among the honored guests in at- 
tendance celebrating their birthdays 
were: George Beck, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Chicago; E. E. Feight, Food 
Materials Corp., Chicago; Lou Free- 
man, bakery products, Chicago; W. H. 
Geller, John R. Thompson Co., Chi- 
cago; Paul Holton, Northwest Egg 
Mix Co., Chicago; Joseph Kaniecki, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago; T. 
M. McGrath, the Capital City Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, and Lloyd R. Wolfe, 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. Mr. 
McGrath drew the lucky stub bearing 
his number and won ‘the February 
birthday gift, a Parker desk pen set. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Feb. 12, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 11,457 1,136 9,240 11,174 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 8,392 > 450 301 
Churehill ....... 110 os ee 
lnt., public and 

semi-public ele- 








WORMED cises cue 299 v's 434 1,940 
WOtGIe.. oe cirices 20,258 1,136 10,124 13,415 
Year ago ..... 15,082 1,492 11,388 6,722 
Receipts during week ending Feb. 12: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,424 46 692 564 
Pacific seaboard. 1,608 es 43 28 
Other terminals* 42 es 24 28 
BOCAS. .cncccic 3,075 46 759 620 


Shipments during week ending Feb. 12: 
Ft. William-Pt, Arthur— : 





| Brey ore 285 1 257 188 
Milled or 
processed ... 49 i 55 83 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCOAM cccsoces 457 we ee 
a PT 45 ve 9 30 
Other terminals* 39 oe 31 81 
RPotale i cicetss 875 1 352 382 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to Feb. 12, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar.. 94,293 7,184 36,910 32,445 
ee 921 


Pacific seaboard. 22,353 656 
Churchill ....... 2,969 oe ee ss 
Other terminals* 824 3 999 2,700 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. l, 

1947, to Feb. 12, 1948: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 87,860 6,835 30,787 23,297 
ee ,017 


Pacific seaboard. 16,131 425 
Churehill .....:. 4,976 oe 1 es 
Other terminals* 594 3 862 993 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 14, 1948, and Feb. 15, 1947, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 

. Canadian 
-American— -—in bond—, 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 


14, 15, 14, 15, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 
Weems. ans cas 113,087 48,203 6,791 1,170 
ol: er a 17,487 32,413 oes ese 
CP iavecsvie 8,515 6,752 4 1,136 
oS Serre 3,217 2,467 44 550 
Flaxseed .... 5,713 3,780 
Soybeans .... 10,507 18,609 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store,and afloat in Canada markets Feb. 14 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 411,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 485,000 (336,000); rye, 125,000 
(none); soybeans, none (117,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
31 7 14 21 
Four mills ... 26,137 41,915 *45,567 *40,000 
*Three mills. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


NGE 


rom». 
CORPORAT ae 


oe Te 
ce BurLolr 
GRAIN E* MINNESOT 
290 G 


us 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
oa 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriiurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR | 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 


Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





— 
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ouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


TS largest and:most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT LE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
“ ; port Flours. 

“THE FLOUR SUPREME* 

















6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR . 


DEALERS IN 





y CRCWANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tid: ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING € PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








DIXIE-PORTLAND — 
FLOUR MILLS | 
Richmond, Virginia. 


RACKERS > pate 
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Argentina to Sell 
1,272,000 Tons 
Corn to Britain 


LONDON—A trade agreement be- 
tween Britain and Argentina, signed 
in Buenos Aires Feb. 12, provides for 
the sale of 1,272,000 tons of corn to 
Britain with the option of taking 
300,000 tons in barley if available. 
The agreement also provides for the 
shipment of meat, animal fats, lin- 
seed and other oils. 

The price paid for the corn has not 
been disclosed although it is expected 
to be considerably higher than the 
$68 ton, f.o.b., paid for 341,000 tons 
purchased by Britain in the six 
months ended Dec. 31, 1947. Britain 
is to pay $400 million in advance and 
has agreed to sell British owned rail- 
ways in Argentina for $600 million. 

The agreement, which covers a pe- 
riod extending into 1949, provides 


that Britain will send coal, steel,. 


tinplate, gasoline and agricultural 
machinery to Argentina. All pay- 
ments between the two countries will 
be in sterling, thus obviating the dis- 
advantage of Britain using her dollar 
resources. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM T. ODAM NAMED 
LONDON FLOUR PRESIDENT 


LONDON—At a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the London 
Flour Trade Assn. Feb. 4 William T. 
Odam, Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., 
London, was elected president of the 
association. Gordon Ravenscroft, Ross 
T. Smyth, Ltd., was named vice presi- 
dent. 

The office of secretary will agair. 
be filled by Stanley W. Holloway, Cov- 
entry, Sheppard & Co. with Percy 
Cooper as treasurer. 

Elected a member of the associa- 
tion in 1906, Mr. Odam was imme- 














diately, appointed treasurer. Since 
then he has held office on 30 occa- 
sions during his 42 years’ membership 
in the group. He last held the office 
of president in 1929. 
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G. E. McCONNEY DEAD 


TORONTO—Garnet E. McConney, 
62, head of the Grain & Coal Co., 
Ltd., died suddenly Feb. 18 in his 
home. He had been in business here 
for about 40 years. Originally, he 
came to Canada from the Barbados 
where his people had resided for over 
200 years. He served in the war of 
1914-18 with the Canadian army and 
was always actively interested in 
military and church affairs. Mr. Mc- 
Conney is survived by his widow and 
two sons, both of whom are students 
in the Ontario Agricultural College 
and two daughters who are in educa- 
tional work in Toronto. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELEVATOR MEN PROTEST 
CANADA’S GRAIN EMBARGO 


WINNIPEG—The North-West Line 
Elevators Assn. is asking for the re- 
moval of the embargo against the ex- 
port of oats and barley in Canada. 
In a wire to Prime Minister Mac- 
Kenzie King, Cecil Lamont, president 
of the association, said that recent 
price declines demonstrate the prairie 
farmer cannot depend on eastern 
feeders and Canadian malsters for a 
continuous demand and price for the 
two coarse grains. 

The western farmer should not be 
forced to subsidize beer prices any 
longer, the line elevator companies 
contend. They also charge the Cana- 











dian Federation of Agriculture is 
dominated by eastern interests who 
are using the federation to gain price 
advantages for eastern farmers to 
the detriment of the prairie farmer. 
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MORE CANADIAN WHEAT 
GRADES LOWER QUALITY 


TORONTO—As more wheat comes 
forward for inspection, the percent- 
age falling into the higher grades 
continues to decline, while the per- 
centage falling into the tough cat- 
egories is on the increase, according 
to a report by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Approximately 60% of cars in- 
spected during the first five months 
of the current crop year graded No. 
3 northern or better (excluding 
toughs in these grades) as against 
nearly 74% during the comparable 
period of 1946. The proportion of 
toughs (all grades and varieties) at 
25% is well above last year’s level 
of 17.7% for the corresponding pe- 
riod. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JAMES McANSH VISITS WINNIPEG 


WINNIPEG—James McAnsh, for- 
mer Winnipeg correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller and now head 
of the cereal section, economic and 
statistical branch, of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations in Washington, stopped 
briefly in Winnipeg last week on his 
way to the Philippines. All member 
governments of FAO have been in- 
vited to attend a conference on rice 
production and nutrition to be held 
in the Philippines. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—German agitation for 
more American grain has not proved 
popular with the British public and 
there have been some highly critical 
references to the hoarding carried on 
by the German farmers. Germanic 
hopes of getting more imports have 
been dashed by a statement issued by 
the Military Government in Berlin 
in which it is stressed that “the U.S. 
has lived up to and will continue to 
live up to its commitments, but no 
additional food is available. Food im- 
ports to Germany have been gener- 
ous, in view of the world shortage. 
The maintenance of the present ra- 
tion depends upon the production, col- 
lection and equitable distribution of 
indigenous food which is entirely a 
German responsibility.” 

Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, military 
governor of the British zone of Ger- 
many, has stated that ‘he is prepared 
to lend troops to enforce “stern meas- 


’ ures” to male German farmers as- 


sist in the fair distribution of food 
supplies. He said he was convinced 
that there was enough food in the 
combined U.S.-British zones to meet 
the officia] ration. The main reason 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





for shortage was the failure to hand 
over homegrown supplies. 

New excuses given by the food 
hoarding German farmers are short- 
age of electrical energy for threshing 
and lack of transport. 


a 2 

The first stage in an attempt to 
add to the nation’s food supply by 
cultivating the verges on main ar- 
terial roads has been started in Brit- 
ain by plowing up a strip a mile long 
on the Barnet, London by-pass. It 
is hoped to grow spring wheat, and 
if the experiment is a success other 
local authorities will be asked to co- 
operate. The use of all such verges 
in the country might yield a crop of 
100,000 tons a year, say the organ- 


izers. 
kk 


Windmills are still a picturesque. 


feature of the English scene and 


while their utilitarian value is small - 


they are a never failing source of in- 
terest to the sightseer. The sight of 
massive sails revolving im a stiff 
breeze has given one electrical engi- 
neer an idea for solving Britain’s 
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power shortage. He has suggested 
the erection of giant windmills for 
the generation of electricity as a 
supplement to the existing power sta- 
tions which are unable to cope with 
industrial and domestic demands. A 
survey of all windswept sites is being 
made and it is possible that the Eng- 
lish countryside will once again be 
dotted with windmills. Whether they 
will be as delightful to the eye as the 
old fashioned type remains to be seen. 


x***k 


Eire has had a nice little nest egg 
from Britain, much to the chagrin of 
the British poultry keeper. The Brit- 
ish government has agreed to give 
Eire nearly $5.5 million in order to 
develop egg production, providing th at 
Eire spends an equivalent sum. Te 
eggs produced will be a welcome adiii- 
tion to the British breakfast tab'e, 
where fresh eggs are few and iar 
between. It is considered, howev«r, 
by many authorities that the mony 
would have been better spent in buy- 
ing feed for the building up of home 
poultry flocks. One countryman, wr 't- 
ing in a provincial paper serving .n 
egg producing area, was exceed'ig 
wrath: “Eire can no more prodiice 
eggs without feed than we can, and 
if they get it with our money why on 
earth cannot we get it for ourselv: s? 
To me it is just plain lunacy.” 


x*k 


An official Polish trade mission ! as 
left for London in order to open <is- 
cussions for the acquisition of lar; er 
quantities of British manufactured 
goods and at the same time to of‘er 
more Polish foodstuffs for sale in 
Britain. Many people in Britain «re 
commenting upon the large consi;:n- 
ments of food now being offered ‘or 
sale by continental countries, yet only 
12 months ago they were being hor- 
rowed by tales of starvation in the 
war devastated countries. They «p- 
pear to have recovered much more 
quickly than socialistic Britain. 


xk 

Britain is suffering from a surfeit 
of controls and there are few British- 
ers who can say with honesty that 
they have never obtained something 
on the side at one time or another. 
During 1947, announced the food 
ministry, 24,265 people were caught 
and convicted of offenses against the 
food regulations. Many of these were 
minor offenses such as getting bread 
without surrendering units to the 
baker or obtaining a piece of home- 
cured bacon from a farmer fried. 
Only 848 were serious enough to wir- 
rant terms of imprisonment. 


xk 
In addition to the deep mining of 
coal Britain has a number of op:-n 
sites from which coal is obtained by 
tearing up the earth. Thousands of 
acres of agricultural land have beon 
taken for this purpose, much to i1e 
disgust of farmers who see good laid 
wasted from the food producti n 
point of view. However, as soon 1s 
the coal has been extracted the land 
is seeded to grass in order to dev:!- 
op a pasture which can be grazd. 
The land is subsequently plowed 'p 
and returned to cereal production. 
The need for wheat is, however, 5 
urgent that experiments with te 
immediate sowing of seed have tak 
place with a fair amount of succe 
A yield of between 19 and 22 bu. : 
acre has been achieved at Wentwo! 
Woodhouse in Yorkshire, one of t 
biggest opencast mining sites in t 


country. 
xk kk 


Because flour millers, and even 
John Cipperly in Washington, are 
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countrymen at heart, they will prob- 


ably like this little story hailing from 
Scarborough, Yorkshire. Britishers 
vie with each other in being the first 


‘to hear the cuckoo in the spring and 


the lucky first-timer invariably writes 
to the Times of London to announce 
his feat of hearing. A number of such 
letters recently emanated from Scar- 
borough and the editor, not believing 
this ornithological phenomenon so 
early in the year caused investiga- 
tion to be made. Hesekiah Johnson, 
a corporation road cleaner, then con- 
fessed, “I wait until a crowd gathers 
at the bus stop and then I go into the 
park near by and do the cuckoo. They 
all take it in.” Hesekiah added, “I 
used to do the’ nightingale when I had 
my teeth. in.” 
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Indian Food Outlook 
Optimistic as Crops 
Show Progress 


LONDON — Earlier pessimism on 
the part of the authorities in India 
concerning the prospects of the 1948 
food supply has now given way to 
optimism due to the continued prog- 
ress of the crops. Rainfall during 
December and January was sufficient 
and this, coupled with a good re- 
serve of subsoil moisture, has im- 
proved the outlook. 

It is also reported that the acre- 
ace has not suffered as much as 
feared as a result of the recent com- 
munal disturbances. The only oc- 
currence which would mar the crops 
this year is a return of the rust 
epidemic which did so much damage 
in 1947. 

The food grains situation in most 
Indian provinces is now better than 
a year ago. Decontrol has been car- 
ried out smoothly in the majority of 
places, and prices still remain at a 
much lower level than under control, 
when black marketing and profiteer- 
ing were rife. Further declines in 
price are expected towards the mid- 
dle of the year. In a few instances 
controls were taken off too quickly, 
and chaos resulted. The situation is 
especially bad in the Madras Presi- 
dency, mainly because of the poor 
rice harvest. Pakistan still retains 
price. control, but with the exception 
of east Bengal, the supply position 
is satisfactory. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TO MAKE FLAX PAYMENT 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has been authorized to make 
a fixed and final profit participation 
payment to growers who will de- 
liver commercial flaxseed in the 1947- 
48 crop year. Trade Minister Howe, 
who made this announcement in the 
House of Commons recently, stated 
that the distribution will be made at 
the earliest possible date. The 50¢-bu. 
payment is made possible in the prof- 
its on the export sale- of flaxseed 
from Canada, 

To flax growers in western Canada 
this will mean an additional sum of 
roughly $5,400,000 and a total value 
on the anticipated flax deliveries in 
1947-48 of $59,400,000. It is estimated 
farmers in western Canada will de- 
liver slightly less than 10,800,000 bu. 
flaxseed in the current crop year. 


——=BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMBINE OPERATIONS 


TORONTO—Gross earnings of 149 
Alberta combines which operated in 
the U.S, last year were $820,000, ac- 
cording to a report in the Financial 
Post. The Alberta machines combined 
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155,000 acres of grain in the central 
western states from Texas to Mon- 
tana. Largest acreage was in Kan- 
sas, approximately 45,000 acres of 
wheat. Trucks used to transport the 
combines to the U.S. also hauled an 
estimated 1,750,000 bu. grain during 
the harvest. Inquiries have been re- 
ceived from a number of persons as 
to whether arrangements will be 
made for a similar scheme this year. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOARD ASKS MOVING OF 
ELEVATOR ANNEX STOCK 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised elevator companies 
that all stocks of wheat in temporary 
annexes should be transferred to ele- 
vators before spring, so that wheat 
can be made available for shipment 
as rapidly as cars are supplied. At 
the same time the board advised 
those concerned that unless the 
stocks are transferred to the elevators 
by March 25, carrying charges will 
be discontinued on _ such stocks, 
should it be proved that the wheat is 
not available for shipment as cars are 
supplied after that date. 
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CANADIAN DECEMBER 
MILLFEED OUTPUT DOWN 


TORONTO — Canadian milling sta- 
tistics for December, as prepared. by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
report that millfeed production for 
December dropped to a low of 59,951 
tons, compared with 80,577 tons for 
the same month of the previous year. 
The breakdown was bran 25,132 (35,- 
393) tons; shorts 24,537 (31,808) tons 
and middlings 10,282 (12,376) tons. 
Total millfeed production for the five 
months of current crop year to end 
of December, 1947, amounted to 398,- 
466 tons, while for the same period 
of the previous year the amount was 
399,568 tons. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN CROP 
PROSPECTS ARE GOOD 


LONDON — South African reports 
express satisfaction with the condi- 
tion of the summer grain crop. The 
corn harvest is expected to be espe- 
cially good this year provided there is 
sufficient rain at regular intervals. 
However, some anxiety has been ex- 
pressed concerning the position in the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal, 
where rain is required to counteract 
the intense heat of the past few 
weeks. Unless rain is forthcoming, 
heavy damage to crops is feared. 

The recently formed Soya Overseas 
Development Corp., which has taken 
over the development of soybean pro- 
duction in eastern and central Africa, 
has made plans to increase the 
growth of soybeans in South Africa. 
A target of. 50,000 tons a year has 
been mentioned as the initial aim of 
the corporation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHALLENGED TO DEBATE 


WINNIPEG — H. G. L. Strange, 
director of research for the Searle 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, has challenged 
R. N. Jutras (Liberal), Manitoba 
member of parliament at Ottawa, to 
a public debate. In the House of Com- 
mons Jan. 13, Mr. Jutras attacked 
the grain company’s weekly letter for 
what he called “deceitful propa- 
ganda,” “distorted statements,” and 
“fictitious figures,” opposing the 
British wheat agreement. In‘ the wire 
sent to the member by Mr. Strange 
he said the attack on the letter was 
“unfair, unwarranted, incorrect and 
without a vestige of statistical foun- 
dation.” 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


WINNIPEG 


NTREA 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


Mm at SASKATOON, Sask., CANADA 
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Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortTGarry”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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IMPERIAL 





























ERE’S a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling .. . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 


‘demand in a loaf today. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 














MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York n — Peseta 
ew Yo as le eo 
— —— Chicago d Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omeha Enid aha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 



















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leaveaworth, Kansas 


The Rodney Milling Co. 
Grain Storage 7,350000 Bus. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler dg. 


















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
- CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s’ Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


bbis Capacity 
$000,000 bus ‘Storace WICHITA, KANSAS 












































HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R. Fisuen,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 















































MILLFEED MARKETS 





Duluth: Demand is good; the trend high- 
er and supplies are light; pure bran $6), 
standard bran $59, flour midds. $65, mixed 
feed $64, red dog $68. ' 

Kansas City: Millfeed markets became 
more stabilized late last week when for- 
mula feed demand improved and mill offers 
of bran and shorts dwindled because of 
lack of new flour business. Demand im- 
proved especially in the South and West 
where the spring chick season was slowly 
getting under way. Quotations had ad- 
vanced about $2 en the upturn Feb. 20-21. 
Trading activity was limited Feb. 23 because 
of the Washington holiday. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $57@57.50, shorts 
$60 @60.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active and 
closed $1.50@2 ton higher. Quotations, 
straight cars: bran $59@60, shorts $61.50 
@62.50, mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Some men in the trade feel the 
market is beginning to level off. Prices, 
however, are down again. Mills have been 
running on a short time basis and con- 
sequently demand for millfeeds is greater 
than the supply. Quotations: bran $60, 
shorts $62. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is good 
and supplies are inadequate. Demand is es- 
pecially strong for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $57, shorts $60; bran 
advanced $2, shorts $3 over prices prevail- 
ing one week earlier. 


Hutchinson: Seasonal demand, coupled 
with generally light output, strengthened 
the millfeed market. Demand was particu- 
larly keen for shorts, and mills were unable 
to meet spot needs. Prices firmed at least 
$1 ton. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$56@56.50, mill run $57@57.50, gray shorts 
$58 @ 58.50. 


Salina: Demand is fair, with prices about 
$1.50 ton lower on bran and about 50¢ ton 
lower on shorts. Supplies are adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $55.50@ 
56, gray shorts $57.50@58.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$63.50 @64.50, ‘gray shorts $66@67, burlaps, 
delivered TCP; $2.50 up on bran and $3 
higher on shorts, compared with previous 
week; demand moderate. 


Chicago: Demand is light and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $61@63.50, standard 
midds. $61@61.50, flour midds. $64@66, red 
dog $67@69. 


St. Louis: No demand for spot stuff, 
with offerings plentiful, there is a slight 
demand for forward shipment. Bran is 
$2 lower, gray shorts $1@1.50 off. Bran 
$59.50@60, gray shorts $62@62.50. 


‘Toledo: Millfeed has been weak, but the 
breaks have not been so drastic as former- 
ly. Bran $63, flour midds. $62, quick or 
prompt shipment, f.o.b. mill. Shortage of 
cars has been responsible for holding down 
production and shipments with some of the 
mills. 


Buffalo: Prices of millfeeds are now 
down to comparable values of other feed- 
stuffs. There is only a nearby demand to 
enable the trade to cover immediate needs. 
The trade is showing a willingness to con- 
tract March requirements even at a pre- 
mium in price. Trend is steadier now than 
for some weeks. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $65 @66, standard midds. $66@67, flour 
midds. $69@70, red dog $69@70. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations continue 
weak, with buying interest at a low ebb. 
Spring bran is $4 lower while middlings 
and mixed feeds slumped $6.50. Red dog 
eased only $1. Selling attempts are futile 
particularly’ on a forward basis. Feelers 
sent out for bids received practically the 
same treatment. 

Sellers were more hopeful of the out- 
look, however, as reports of hatching opera- 
tions indicated a sharp rise in activity 
which will be reflected in feed business 
in the near. future. Quotations: spring bran 
$70, middlings $71, mixed feeds §71, red 
dog $73. 

Philadelphia: Consumers of millfeed in 
this area are continuing to demonstrate a 
reluctance to take on additional stocks. 
Dealers report this lack of demand has 
resulted in an improvement in the supply 
situation, something which contrasts with 
the situation of a few weeks back where 
prices were soaring and supplies were vir- 
tually unobtainable. About the only ingredi- 
ents changing hands are purchases for im- 
mediate needs, with some buyers refusing 
to commit themselves unless the car is al- 
ready en route from its source. Meanwhile, 
the arrival of unseasonably warm weather 
is putting a further restraint on buying. 
The Feb. 20 quotation on bran is $4 under 
that of a week earlier at $71@72, while 
$5 reduction in standard middlings and red 
dog leaves them at $72@73 and $77@78, 
respectively. 

Pittsburgh: Despite the receding 
feed prices, little buying is being done. 
Both wholesale and retail buyers show 
little concern in restocking at this time, 
preferring to risk higher prices on a later 
date than to buy with the rapid price 
changes now prevalent. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: bran $68.80@69, standard midds. 
$68.80@69, flour midds. $73@73.80, red dog 
$76.80. 

Atlanta: Demand is slow; the trend un- 
steady and supplies are ample; purchases 
are being made only when absolutely neces- 
pory.? bran $67@70.75, gray shorts $69@ 

76. 

New Orleans: Great irregularity prevails 
in the millfeed market and there is little 
inducement for purchasing other than for 
30-day deliveries. The bulk of sales to 
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ARNOLD 


gaeliees 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING co. 


ha, Neb. 








KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 











Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


























































































































As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLI 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 

































‘OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











CARGILL 


SPE 


Peirks “Ggee 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy. Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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DLANVOLUTTIN IWILLO 


CANS WET EL OURS 


KANSAS WHEAT 
SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 
TZ, BAUJAN & CO 
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jobbers and mixers were booked for Feb- 
ruary delivery. Demand for formula feeds 
shows a slight improvement, which prob- 
ably will continue with more stability in 
prices; bran $63.50@64.50, shorts $65.50@ 
66.50. 

Portland: Mill run $67, middlings $73. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1.50 
ton during the past week, with milling oper- 
ations curtailed and millfeed demand good, 
but trade slow. Dealers are using up stocks 
and buying on a hand-to-mouth basis; mills 
are operating to capacity five days a week 
and plants are booked into April. 

Quotations: red bran and mill run $67.50, 
middlings $71.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: $72.50, middlings $76.50; 
California prices: $73, middlings $77, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: 
$73.25, middlings $77.25. 

Toronto-Montreal: Heavy demand for mill- 
feeds continues. Quotations: bran $51.25, 
shorts $54.25, middlings $56.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed demand is good, with 
supplies short of requirements. The drouth 
stricken areas of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are taking some supplies supplemented 
by a movement into British Columbia from 
Alberta mills. However, most of the output 
from mills in the three prairie provinces 
is going to eastern Canada, 

Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; Alberta bran 
$49.25, shorts $52.20; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Wancouver: The general millfeed situation 
remains very confused. Domestic demand 
from poultry and livestock breeders has 
fallen off considerably due to the high 
prices, driving feeders into prepared feeds 
and low grade wheat. On the other hand, 
western mills maintain record high prices 
for millfeed but show very little interest 
in offering to coast dealers. The result is 
that stocks here are at a low ebb. Cash 
car quotations: bran $51.05@52.05, shorts 
$53.05@54.05, middlings $57.05 @58.05. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices show a higher 
figure at the week end. The interest in buy- 
ing rye flour remains low and uncertainty 
over future rye flour prices is evident in 
the entire district. Very small orders were 
placed over a wide territory, mostly for 
cheaper grades. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: rye flour, fancy white $6.79@6.80, 
medium $6.49@6.50, dark $5.79@6.05, rye 
flour meal $5.89@6, blended $6.59@6.85. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white pat- 
ent $8.70. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5@20¢ bag. 
Sales and shipping instructions are im- 
proved. Pure white $6.70, medium $6.30, 
dark $4.70, rye meal $5.70. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is light. 
Supplies are adequate, and the trend is be- 
coming steadier. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $6.90, dark $4.90, medium $6.65. 

Atlanta: Demand is quiet; the trend un- 
changed and supplies are ample; rye, white 
$6.55@6.70; dark usually quoted $2@3 less. 

Chicago: The demand for rye flour con- 
tinues unchanged, with only scattered small 
sales being made. Directions are fair. White 
patent rye $6.20@6.54, medium §$5.80@6.15, 
dark $4.95 @5.55. 

Philadelphia: A general lack of confidence 
in the state of the markets at present is 
keeping consumers of rye on the sidelines, 
with the result that activity is about on 
*a par with the slow dealings of recent 
weeks. Once again it is a story of bakers 
taking only sufficient amounts of the dark 
flour to cover immediate needs, with every- 
one reluctant to place orders for future 
delivery. Rye white flour has steadied some- 
what after its recent drop, and the Feb. 20 
quotation of $6.70@6.80 is 10¢ above the 
level prevailing a week earlier. 

New York: Rye flour sales were light; 
pure white patents $6.55 @6.80. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Not much activity in 
these markets. Quotations: rolled oats $4.15 
in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Cold weather has helped ma- 
terially to maintain a good demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Supplies are mod- 
erate and readily absorbed. There was no 
export business suggested last week. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.30 in 
the three prairie provinces. Oatmeal in 98- 
lb. sacks $5.15. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.85 Feb. 23; 20-0z. packages $3.35 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 14, 1948 (000’s 
omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye wignaied 





Baltimore ...... 1,978 
BOStem ceiiccsc. 30 ov i4 
Buffalo. ........ 2,515 4 és 
AMONG ~ oi vi'cs as 1,764 o's oe ee 
New York ...... oe os és ee 
Philadelphia .... 7 . 
Totals ........ 6,294 4 14 
Previous week .. 7,239 ee oF ae 
Feb. 15, 1947 .... 1,165 1,136 650 1,558 
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The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 


RELIANCE High Gluten 
MONARCH First Clear 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


this Compan 
leading mi 


Policies o 
are held 


Atlanta, Georgia 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street 


insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


New York 
Montreel, Canede 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
| DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made’ MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "T° 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 40°" 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Fiour 


DAILY CAPACITY 8,900 SACKS 











Colorado Milling 
Group Cites Value 
of Free Markets 


DENVER—A sharp note of warn- 
ing against government controls and 
regulations which threaten the free 
market was voiced in a resolution at 
the annual convention of the Colorado 
Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. 
held here Feb. 15-17. 

The convention went on record as 
being opposed to efforts, legislative 
or otherwise, that would tend to in- 
terfere with the commodity exchanges 
and markets which are so important 
to the American system of distribu- 
tion. 

Two new officers and a new direc- 
tor were elected by the association. 
The new president is H. E. Lague, 
Monte Vista (Colo.) Flour Mills, and 
the new vice president is Alf Owens, 
Simpson & Co., Colorado Springs. 
The new director is H. L. Sackett, 
Summitt Grain Co., Cheyenne Wells. 

Miss Eileen Runner, Ft. Collins, 
who replaced Lloyd L. Case as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association a 
few weeks ago, was reelected to that 
position. Mr, Case, also of Ft. Col- 
lins, resigned from the position ‘to 
devote more time to study reorgani- 
zation of the state’s tax structure. 

Directors reelected include Vern 
Howey, Mesa Flour Mills, Grand 
Junction; Bill Hiser, Graden Mercan- 
tile Co., Durango, and W. B. Johnson, 


' Golden West Milling & Elevator, 


Longmont. ' 

The convention, according to Ralph 
Farr, outgoing president, was a rec- 
ord-breaker from the standpoint of at- 
tendance. A total of 200 representa- 
tives of the feed, milling and grain 
industries and members of allied 
trades registered. Registrants came 
from Iowa, Texas, Wyoming, Utah 
and other states, as well as Colorado. 


Governor Speaks 


Speaking at a luncheon meeting, 
Gov. William Lee Knous of Colorado 
presented a proposal for the reor- 
ganization of the Colorado agricul- 
tural department. The association it- 
self has been working for several 


years for such a reorganization. The © 


governor’s plan included a suggested 
statewide investigation of the depart- 
ment and the association went on 
record as favoring it. The associa- 
tion will supply delegates to the gov- 
ernor’s board when they are called 
for. 

Frank Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, dis- 
cussed the grain price structure with 
particular emphasis on the period fol- 
lowing the onset of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Ray B. Bowden, vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., talked on Wash- 
ington aspects of the grain industry, 
and W. E. Glennon, secretary of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
described present feed and livestock 
conditions. 

The convention went on record as 
favoring a resumption of the com- 
piling of agricultural statistics by 
counties. Only state agricultural sta- 
tistics have been available since 1943. 

County. statistics, it was pointed 
out, would be of value to the grain 
industry and the state as a whole, 
because they could be utilized as a 
means of inducing new industries to 
locate within the state, including com- 
panies interested in setting up factor- 
ies for the processing of agricultural 





MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 


Grain Processing Industries 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Better 





ad 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour g 


that for more than sixty years has s 
stood at the very top of the fine 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas a 


quality list. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


1863-1946 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

















TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





BUHLER, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








For Bakers 
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TRA HOUR 


Rd Waa STABILITY 


- WiSDOM 


EL OUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades ~ 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














Continuous Mixing 
Process Discussed 
by Production Men 


NEW YORK—A new process de- 
signed for continuous mixing of cake 
batters that produce baked goods 
with identical characteristics day aft- 
er day was explained by Woodrow 
Wilson of the Marco Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., at the February meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club held at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel recently. 


'. The brief outline presented by Mr. 


Wilson sparked a lively discussion of 
the merits of the process and its pos- 
sible application in bread production. 
Opinion in this connection was defi- 
nitely split with some seeing it quite 
impractical while others saw it as a 
revolutionary development that would 
lead to assembly line production 
methods in the future. The speaker 
stated that he believed the process 
was designed for the good of the 
bread baking industry and saw “a 
definite future for continuous mix in 
the preparation of bread doughs.” 

The talk dealt principally with the 
advantages of this new development 
in the cake baking industry and the 
speaker contended that it not only 
makes batters in less than a minute, 
but that quality and texture can be 
controlled and duplicated as long as 
identical settings and ingredients are 
used. 

Prior to Mr. Wilson’s address Her- 
man Tyor, Wheatality Bakery, Inc., 
and Walter J. Stockman, Raymond 
F. Kilthau, president and program 
chairman of the group last year, were 
presented with a clock as a token of 
the club’s appreciation of their efforts 
for the welfare of the group during 
their terms in office. Fred Weberpals, 
H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., a past presi- 
dent, made the presentation. 

Eight new members were welcomed 
into the club by Mr. Tyor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC PAYS $9.20 TO $11 
FOR LARGE AMOUNT OF RICE 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 5,640,400 Ib. 
southern rice during the week ended 
Feb. 6. Prices paid ranged from $9.20 
ewt. for No. 5 Early Prolific, unpol- 
ished, to $11 cwt. for No. 5 Rexora 
and Blue Rose, unpolished, f.o.b. 
docks, Gulf ports. ; 

The purchases raised the total 
bought since Oct. 14, 1947, when the 
purchase program was begun, to 131,- 
842,400 lb. Rice is being bought to 
fill CCC export allocations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. H. MILLER RETIRES AS 
CLAFLIN MILLS MANAGER 


CLAFLIN, KANSAS—Roy H. Mil- 
ler is retiring as manager of the 
Claflin Flour Mills after 28 years’ 
service with the company. He will be 
succeeded by Albert W. Miller, who 
has been assistant manager. Roy Mil- 
ler plans to make his home in Lyons, 
Kansas. The Claflin Flour Mills is a 
unit of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES P, DOUGAN DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles P. Dou- 
gan, 77, died at his home in Minne- 
apolis Feb. 9. He was at one time 
manager for the feed firm of Chapin 
& Co. in Minneapolis, and for many 
years conducted his own feed busi- 
ness here. He retired several years 
ago. 
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The quality of SUNNY KANSAS 


speaks for itself. Your bread will 
tell the story of the excellent baking 
values of this famous brand. For 
SUNNY KANSAS is milled to 
rigidly high standards and is con- 


stantly checked to avoid any 


deviation from these preferred 


baking values. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


<> 


CABLE ADDRESS, “” SENTINEL “ 








r 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


- © Grain Merchants «+ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. ; 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Cremo”’ 























MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. Schudderboom, directeur N. V. 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel Voor- 
heen P. C. Vis & Co., Amsterdam, ar- 
rived on the Noordam on a six weeks’ 
stay in this country, during which he 
will visit the North and Southwest 
and the Pacific Coast, and will re- 
turn to Holland by air. Karel Heslen- 
feld, Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amster- 
dam importers, arrived on the same 
ship and made his New York head- 
quarters with Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp. He left after a brief stopoff 
for Kansas and planned to visit Chi- 
cago and Toronto before sailing for 
home. 

e 


A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. James G. Pattridge Feb. 17. Mr. 
Pattridge is a member of the account- 
ing department of the Miller Publish- 
ing Co. H. J. Pattridge, president of 
the firm, is the baby’s grandfather. 

* 


A. L. Gilster, president of the Gil- 
ster Milling Co., Chester, Ill., has 
been elected as a director of the Mill- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Illinois at Alton in a meeting 
held there recently. 


David J. Wilson, in charge of sem- 
olina sales, New York office, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left 
Feb. 20 with Mrs. Wilson and their 
two boys for the West Coast. They 
planned to visit in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, with trips into Mexico 
and other places, returning about 
March 15. 

& 


Milton W. Griggs and Harold O. 
Washburn, prominent St. Paul, Minn., 
business men, have been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Zins- 


master Baking Co., St. Paul, Harry 
W. Zinsmaster, president of the firm, 
announced Feb. 17. Mr. Griggs is 
president of Griggs-Cooper & Co., 
wholesale grocer, and Mr. Washburn 
is president of the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 
* 


W. T. McArthur, vice president 
transportation, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, called on some of the 
New York trade during an eastern 
trip. 

* 

Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., was a business caller in 
Minneapolis last week. 


John H. Blake, New York flour 
broker, with Mrs. Blake, spent the 
week-end holiday of Feb. 20-23 in 
Childs, Md. 

. 


W. M. Steinke, vice president and 
co-manager of King Midas Flour 
Mills, accompanied by his wife, left 
Feb. 18 for a three-week trip to Ari- 
zona and the West Coast. After a 
few days at a ranch near Mesa, Ariz., 
Mr. Steinke will visit trade connec- 
tions on the West Coast. 


G. Cullen Thomas, vice president 
and director of bakers’ service and 
director of products control, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Ralph E. 
Gaylord, assistant director, bakers’ 
service department, were recent New 
York visitors. 

* 


Dr. C._H. Bailey, dean and director 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, conferred 
Feb. 17 with members of the staff of 





RECEIVES DEGREE—M. Lee Marshall (left), chairman of the board 
of directors of the Continental Baking Co., chats with Theodore A. 
Distler, president of Franklin and Marshall College; Elmer Davis, com- 
mencement speaker, and Dr. Paul Kieffer, president of the college board 
of trustees, on the occasion of Mr. Marshall’s receiving an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws of the mid-winter commencement of the 161st 
year of the college in Lancaster, Pa. The degree was conferred upon Mr. 
Marshall, a direct descendant of the famous jurist, John Marshall, for his 
“service and devotion to our nation in peace and war.” 
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, Louisiana 


the Millers National Federation at 
Chicago. 
oo. 


Harry W. Zimsmaster, president of 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
and chairman of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., recently returned from an 
extended vacation in Florida and 
Havana, accompanied by Mrs. Zins- 
master. 

co 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, and Mrs. 
Steen left Chicago. Feb. 22 to drive 
to Beloxi, Miss., for a two weeks’ va- 
cation. 

2 


Rudolph Bartle, manager, Harper 
Feed Mills, Washington, Pa., George 
Martin, vice president, American Ele- 
vator Co., Buffalo, and E. J. Barry, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
St. Paul, were guests at the evening 
meeting of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors Feb. 19. 


J. W. Linden, sales director, bakery 
products Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is calling on the trade in Chi- 
cago, and King P. Aitken, Jr., sales 
director, grocery products division, 
is in Viginia calling on the trade. 


T. M. Power, Eagle Roller Mill Co, 
special representative, is at the Pitts- 
burgh office of the firm for a 10-day 
stay. 

¢ 


W. R. Berry, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills,-Inc., Minneapolis, in charge 
of grocery products operations, vis- 
ited the southeastern divisional of- 
fice of the company in Atlanta last 
week. 


Charles Roussel, assistant sales 
manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., returned last week from 
a visit with the trade in Arkansas. 


Cc. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, recently spent several days 
im Kansas City on business, attend- 
ing the meeting of directors of the 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Kermit Schafer, E] Reno, vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., was a 
recent visitor to headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. in Oklahoma 
City. 

= 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, Arkan- 
sas-Louisiana sales manager, flour 
and feed, for the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., visited the 
trade recently. A. C. 
Strong, sales manager, flour and feed, 
of the Oklahoma-Texas territory, vis- 
ited Texas cities. 


Dean Latterall, Minneapolis, of the 
advertising department of General 
Mills, Inc., was a visitor last week at 
the headquarters of the southwestern 
division of the company in Oklahoma 
City. 

* 


Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales, Acme Flour Mills Co., 
is visiting the trade in the south- 
eastern and seaboard states. 


Robert T. Beatty, retired editor of 
The American Baker and former sec- 
retary of the Miller Publishing Co., 



































































































































George A. Utter 


LARABEE SALES HEAD — Georg« 


. A. Utter is now sales manager of th« 


western division of the Larabee Flow: 
Mills Co., Kansas City. Mr. Utter suc 
ceeds C. B. Bethel, who has beer 
transferred to Minneapolis as south 
ern sales manager for spring wheat 
flours of the Commander-Larabe« 
company. In February, 1936, Mr. Ut- 
ter joined the Commander-Larabe« 
organization as city salesman in St 
Louis. In July, 1944, he was mad 
assistant sales manager in the west- 
ern division and in November, 1944 
became assistant sales manager in 
the eastern division. 





has left Eitel Hospital, Minneapolis, 
and is convalescing at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. Lee Pratt, before 
leaving for his new home in Winter 
Park, Fla. Mr. Beatty entered the 
hospital last Dec. 7 for a series of 
abdominal operations. 


George Mamschot, Kern & Man- 
schot, Milwaukee flour broker, was 
made an honorary member of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. in recognition of his 
long identification in milling and job- 
bing, and the part he played in or- 
ganization of the association and its 
activities at the Feb. 20 meeting of 
the allied trades group. : 


Samuel C. Gale, Minneapolis, vice 
president, director of advertising. 
General Mills, Inc., was guest speaker 
at the Atlanta Advertising Club’s 
monthly dinner at the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club Feb. 16. His subject was 
“Tomorrow’s Advertising.” Mr. Gale 
spent the past week at the mill's 
southeastern divisional offices in At- 
lanta. 


DEATHS 


Earl 8S. McDonough, 66, New York 
manager, Uhlmann Grain Co. for 
many years,.and member of the New 
York Produce Exchange, died Feb. 19. 


John F. Andrews, 79, who until his 
retirement three years ago, was a 
builder and remodeler of flour mills, 
died Feb. 7 in Oklahoma City. At one 
time he was manager of the Pearl 
mill at McPherson, Kansas. His 
widow survives him. 
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W. Lewis Drake 
Elected Midwest 
Feed Group Head 


KANSAS CITY—W. Lewis Drake 
of the Humboldt (Kansas) Elevator 
Mills was elected president of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at the annual meeting of the organi- 
zation in Kansas City, Feb. 19-20. 
Wiley Akins of the Burrus Feed Mills, 
Dallas, was chosen vice president, 
and George W. Simpson of the Wes- 
“ex Grain & Milling Co., Plainview, 
Texas, was reelected secretary. 

The association’s board of directors 
reelected Lewis E. Selders, Spear 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, as treasurer, 
and J. D. Dean of Kansas City, as 
executive secretary. 

Elected to the directorate of the 
association were one of two state rep- 
esentatives, except Missouri, for 
which two were elected. Those chosen 
were: G. L. James, Ralston Purina 
Co., Kansas City, and Oscar Straube, 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City; 
Harry Lundgaard, Ada (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co.; Earl Branson, Larabee Feed 
Mills, Kansas City; Merle Ritterhouse, 
Superior (Neb.) Milling Co.; Harry 
Dobbyn, Texas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Abilene, Texas; John Tyson, Tyson’s 
Feed & Hatchery, Springdale, Ark. 


Feeling of Optimism 


Despite the slow level of sales since 
the sharp drop in grain markets, 
there was a general feeling of opti- 
mism among manufacturers who at- 
tended the gathering. Most of them 
had experienced some’ improvement 
in business in the past week and in 
some spots in the area sales were 
running slightly ahead of a year ago. 
Most manufacturers expressed the 
belief that the market decline would 
be helpful for the long term, since 
it would improve feeding ratios which 
recently had deteriorated badly, par- 
ticularly for the egg producer. 

The many unfavorable. factors that 
have oppressed the hatchery business 
this year were outlined by Don Turn- 
bull, secretary of the International 
Baby Chick Assn., who pointed out 
that early chick sales have been lag- 
ging considerably behind normal this 
year because of poor weather, fuel 
shortage, high feed prices until re- 
cently and weakness in egg prices, 
which have not been supported by 
government purchases as yet. Mr. 
Turnbull expressed hope that the re- 
cent price decline would mark the 
beginning of change in direction for 
the hatchery business. 


Ample Feed Seen 


The president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Walter C. 
Berger, spoke on the feed outlook and 
Stated that the primary program of 
livestock and poultry producers this 
crop year has been the saving of 
grain in their feeding programs. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the crop 


. 


year only 65 million bushels of grain ~ 


were utilized for feeding, while the 
anticipated amount for the total year 
had been set at 250 million. This rate 
has been no greater during January 
and February, he said, so much whole 
grain has been conserved for the gov- 
ernment’s export program this year. 

As to the protein supply situation, 
Mr. Berger said that reduced animal 
and poultry numbers in 1948, as 
brought out in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture intentions report last 
week, indicate that protein feed will 
be in ample supply. Also, increases 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


in cottonseed and linseed production 
this year tend to offset reduced soy- 
bean and millfeed output, he said, 
taking into consideration the rela- 
tive protein content. 

Ray Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, in talking on lat- 
est deyelopments in the nation’s cap- 
ital, predicted very few changes. in 
store for the present wage and hour 
law because of the contradictory 
points to be decided during an. elec- 
tion year. He does feel that the mini- 
mum wage clause may be raised from 
the present 40¢ up to the possible 60 
to 65¢. 

The question of redefining parity has 
come to the forefront because of the 
situation that wartime crop acreages 
are now greater than needed in nor- 
mal times, causing surpluses which 
will under the present set up be sup- 
ported at price levels which are too 
high, Mr. Bowden said. One faction 
is proposing an income guarantee be 
set on any one whole crop, while an- 
other is recommending reduction of 
parity level from 90% of the base 
period to around 70%, Mr. Bowden 
added. 

The association members listened 
to a number of addresses en the live- 
stock and poultry market prospects, 
new developments in nutrition and 
sales and management problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN R. CALDER NAMED 
BY PILLSBURY MILLS 


NEW YORK—John R. Calder, with 
14 years’ experience in sales develop- 
ment, analysis and operations, has 
been named assistant to W. Murray 
Wilshire, vice president sales and ad- 
vertising, premix division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., it has been announced. 

Mr. Calder came to Pillsbury from 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. His title will be 
assistant to division vice president. 
He also will be in charge of the pre- 
mix division office personnel at New 
York. Mr. Wilshire also announced 
the appointment of Harold G. Moeller 
as manager of the statistical depart- 
ment of the premix division. Both 
appointments were effective Feb. 2. 











RECEIVES AWARD — George A. 


Veeder (left), president of M. J. 
Neahr & Co., Chicago, is shown re- 
ceiving the Brand Names Foundation 
certificate for service to industry 
from Theophil H. Mueller, president 
of Julius Kayser & Co. and chairman 
of the foundation’s executive com- 
mittee. The presentation, made at a 
dinner Jan. 14 at the Chicago Club, 
was for the brand name, “Neahr-Bags- 
Chicago,” burlap and cotton bags 


which, the foundation points out, have 
won and held public confidence since 
1855, 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Sprin 


& 


Spring 
Spring 


Sprin 
Sprin, 


& 
& 


Spring 


Hard 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
flour, 
flour, 


Durum, 


Spring family 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 


family 


top patent 
high gluten 


short 
standard 


first clear 
Hard winter family 
winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter 
winter family 
short patent . 
standard 
straight 
first clear 


gran., 


Spring standard 


Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter straight 

winter standard 

winter first clear 
white 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 
Duru 


flour, 
flour, 


m, 


dark 
gran., 


Family patent 


Bluestem 


Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


first clear 


bulk 


Seattle 8S. 
»-@ $ 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 8st. Louis Buffalo 
$...@7.30 $...@6.95 $...@... $...@... $7.60@7.70 
6.35@6.75 ... ey. SAR ew new ete Ss eS 
-+-@... 6.50@6.70 ...@... +-@... 7.00@7.05 
---@... 6.30@6.50 ...@... 5. O26 > .-.@.... 
6.15@6.50 6.10@6.30 ...@... ..@6.05 6.55@6.60 
5.35@6.10 5.35@5.90 ...@... ..@5.55 5.85@5.95 
ooe@... «+-@... 6.25@6.85 --@7.00 ...@... 
5.97@6.15 ...@... 5.75@5.95 --@5.85 6.40@6.45 
5.87@6.06 ...@... 6.70@5.85 ~- O670 5.68... 
5.26@5.45 ...@... 4.15@4.20 --@5.35 5.75@5.80 
re Se cy OTe, PPP --@6.80 ...@... 
6.50@7.15 ...@... 6.50@6.65 --@... 5.95@6.00 
§.80@6.90 ...@... ..-@... ees ae 
neces. cor Ove. - OOCE65 --@5.65 5.80@5.85 
4.70@6.05 ...@... ...@... --@5.30 5.05@5.10 
6.20@6.54 6.49@6.50 «@ s. .»@6.70 -@6.90 
4.95@5.55 5.40@5.50 e Pe . - @4.70 - @4.90 
6.16@6.49 ...@6.10 PES eee -- @6.75 -@6.44 
New York Phila Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$...@7.60 $7.65@7.70 $...@... $...@... $...@%.. 
6.80@7.10 7.05@7.15 7.10@7.35 ...@.. 6.80@7.15 
eek .-» 6.80@7.00 6.81@7.00 ~s e 6.60 @6.80 
6.30@6.70 6.65@6.75 6.60@6.80 “oe is 6.50@6.70 
6.00@6.30 6.20@6.30 6.10@6.35 eS ar 5.90 @6.20 
as Wee ee a Sg, ER 6.75 @7.65 
6.35@6.60 6.50@6.70 6.55@6.75 * we 5.85 @6.10 
6.15@6.40 6.40@6.50 6.35@6.55 --@.. 5.75 @6.00 
6.560@6.80 ...@... ...@... ee Te. Joe 
SS «-@...  «--@T7.65 oo @ ue 7.20@8.25 
6.25@6.50 ...@... 6.20@6.55 a oS ee 
-+-@... 6.00@6.50 ...@... coe @.. sco@ os. 
we me A eee coe @ ose eo ee 4.85 @4.95 
6.55@6.80 6.70@6.80 ~ 2 ie ME 4 6.55 @6.70 
es ee Cae eas +, ae rs ip 3.55 @4.70 
6.40@6.70 ot ot ss@ as oe Biase ae oa 
Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
ee ee Spring top patent{... $...@8.65 $...@9.05 
- Spring second patent{ ...@8.15 ...@8.55 
> aE ee Spring first clearf ... ...@7.05 ey ee 
iia Spring exports§ ..... oso Qe en ST, <i ois 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 ose oe 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@... -@ 


tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb. cottons. 


§280-1b. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Ft. 
$i... 


Worth 
ae 


63.50 @ 64.50 


66.00 @ 67.00 


Atlanta 
$....@.... 


67.00 @70.75 
G 


69.00 @72.75 


Middlings 
Bivie. 


Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity . St. Louis 
Spring bran ....... $61.00 @63.50 SB. ceuQeeee Bia. 66 es ee Se 
Hard winter bran .. Scere was a A 57.00 @ 57.50 ey Pry 
Soft winter bran --@ oo GH peee —— se 59.50 @60.00 
Standard midds.* 61.00@61.50 ....@60.00 ee Pr eee, SFE 
Flour midds.t ..... 64.00 @66.00 ~ «+ -@63.00 60.00 @ 60.50 62.00 @62.50 
Red GOOG «oc ccc see's 67.00@ 69.00 -++-@65.00 7 2 ee, eer 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Spring bran ....... $65.00@66.00 $71.00@72.00 $....@70.00 ee Ba 
Hard winter bran .. 6 ca Ue Ges ioe cee e088 ests Qeuvee tie é Nie’ 
Soft winter bran ocve@ sees coos @ sees seco @ woe. cee @ once 
Standard midds.* 66.00 @ 67.00 72.00 @73.00 .+++@71.00 coM cave 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 69.00@70.00 Se sre ee eye, a cisiae 
PROG GOR age hi. vie os 0's 69.00 @70.00 77.00 @ 78.00 «+++@73.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
TOPO ..0 0 sk vevece $....@61.25 $....@64.25 
qWinnipeg ......... «+++ @49.25 é @52.25 


@56. 
@... 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 


Duluth 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 


Indianapolis 


Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis. 
New Orleans 
New York 


Peori 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
Louis 

Wichita 


St. 


a 








Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 14, and corresponding date of a year ago: 
-—Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats—.. -—-Rye— -Barley— 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

ak aoe 2,380 525 541 2,244 96 530 75 137 4 4 
Tete 432 - - ass <2 s.2 os a on ire 
+63 0'o% 5,496 2,252 437 2,202 333 1,343 72 350 630 598 
ast oer 760 882 oe 2 + ae +. . i% a 
662 a0 3,292 731 4,599 6,608 1,028 1,216 105 417 375 728 
beware 8,435 2,611 131 1,946 553 278 37 5 1,827 1,704 
erty 6,711 4,084 105 170 301 114 os 13 10 
eas #o® 2,914 1,520 -. 1,240 cs “% 68 $* ss 
aha ae 11,749 5,594 Py 5 ae eo 7 od 3 122 
1,345 1,053 1,989 1,457 111 103 7 143 ee oS 

daigs we 22,300 7,100 1,609 4,000 164 172 87 33 153 432 
nthake © 1 22 x 342 40 245 «a -» 56,369 4,643 
HENS ee 2,914 1,824 1,226 978 2,412 696 2,160 693 10,173 7,981 
soca ine 259 647 32 1,266 8 11 36 ae °8 ae 
ee 1,167 10 9 34 10 ee 1 o% 2 2 
ebties 3,642 3,747 2,359 2,058 832 103 185 24 233 383 
Troe be as 548 507 os ée 04 ond 40 48 
domta Ge 2,204 585 108 762 107 16 51 60 384 118 
vei ee 34 9 586 372 97 21 2 2 4 197 
Teale i 3,513 1,261 807 1,121 486 610 2 38 41 
cegaey 2,719 1,685 1,921 1,724 318 128 ae 12 18 
i vedo 5,821 2,235 ee 7 37 23 6 2 
+g Pies 88,088 38,382 17,015 29,038 6,933 5,608 2,895 2,864 19,266 17,031 


Totals 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

—Minneapolis— — Chicag -—Kansas City—. 
May July Mar. May July Sept. May July Sept 
February 16 .......... 237% 229% 243% 240% 224 222% 223% 209% 207% 
February 17 .......... 234% 224 240% 235% #219% 218% 225% 210 208% 
February 18 .......... 233 223% 239% 235% 222% 220 225% 211% 209% 
February 19 .......... 234% 223% 242 236% 223% 22:1 225% 212% 210% 
February 20 .......... 230% 222% 237% 233% 220% =218% 222% 209% eser 

February 21 .........;+ 232% 224% 242% 236 233% 222 225% 212% 

SOYBEANS -~—CORN—. - RYE ATS 

Chicago cago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 16 . 333 328% 204% 197% 376% 324 225 er 107% 91 101% 86% 
Feb. 17 . 340 333 06% 197% 386% 328 223% 105% 89% 100 84% 
Feb. 18 . 337 329 209% 200% 387 330 219% 105% 90% 100% 85% 
Feb. 19 . 339 332 211% 202% . 384 332% 227 106 90% 100% 85% 
Feb. 20 . 333 325 209% 200 387% 329 223% 105% 89 98% 83% 
Feb. 21 . 332% 325% 212 202% 387% 330 228% 105% 90% 100% 84% 
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Soviet Government Develops 
Wheat, Feed Export Program 


WASHINGTON — During the past 
few months, following a better crop 
in 1947 compared with 1946 and the 
war years, the Soviet Union has de- 
veloped a significant grain export 
program, says the U.S. Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. 

The aggregate U.S.S.R. production 
of the five principal grains (wheat, 
rye, oats, barley and corn) in 1947 
was still about four-fifths of prewar; 
nevertheless, compulsory deliveries to 
the Soviet government, from which 
exports originate under the Soviet 
state monopoly, were reported as 
equal to the best prewar years. 

Export commitments from the 1947 
harvest made by the Soviet govern- 
ment through early January are 
shown in accompanying Table 1. The 
export program is nearly equally di- 
vided between breadgrains (wheat 
and rye) and coarse grains (oats, bar- 
ley and corn). In the case of some 
countries, such as Poland, Romania 
and Bulgaria, the quantities indicated 
were already shipped, while in the 
case of others, shipments had only 
begun in the latter part of 1947 or 
were to begin in 1948 and continue 
through the summer. 

Exports to Soviet-controlled Po- 
land, Rumania and Bulgaria, where 
Soviet troops lived on indigenous food 
supplies, amounted to almost 400,000 
long tons, with the rest going to 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. 

Soviet grain export commitments, 
specifying the commodities to be ob- 
tained in exchange, are revealed sep- 
arately for each country as bilateral 
trade agreements are concluded by 
the Soviet Union. In view of the fact 
that trade negotiations with some 
countries, such as Belgium, for in- 
stance, are still in progress, or may 
begin in the ensuing months, the So- 
viet grain export program cannot be 
considered complete as yet, and may 
still be increased. 

The present Soviet grain export 
program falls considerably below 
shipments during the best interwar 
years, such as 1930-31 and 1932-33 or 
the period before the first world war. 





Table 1—Soviet Union: Grain Export Com- 
mitments From the 1947 Harvest 


Bread Coarse All 

Country of grains* grainst grains 

destination 1,000 long tons of 2,240 Ib. 
Gr. Britain .. eves 738 738 
Czecho- 

slovakia ... 394 197 591 
POIARG wi seese 256 39 295 
Finland ...... 167 84 $290 
Norway ...... 167 20 187 
Denmark .... 59 39 98 
Rumania ..... 59 20 79 
Sweden ...... 64 os 64 
Bulgaria ..... 6 20 25 

Soeted cece 1,171 1,157 $2,367 

*Wheat and rye. ftOats, barley, corn. 
tIincludes 39,000 long tons undistributed. 


Table 3—Soviet Union: Export of Bread 
Grains, Feed Grains and All Grains, 
Averages 1909-13 and 1923-27 
to 1933-37 
(1,000 long tons) 

Average— 


Year begin- Bread Feed All 
ning July 1 grains grains grains 
1909-13......... 5,300 5,426 10,726 
1923-237. .....06. 983 497 1,480 
1928-32......... 1,581 823 2,404 
1933-37......... 754 450 1,184 


It compares favorably, however, with 
average exports during the interwar 


-period. (See accompanying Tables 2 


and +3:) 
The Soviet export program is also 


considerably smaller than the quan- 


tity shipped and programmed by the 
U.S. during the period July 1947 to 
February, 1948, of about 8.9 million 
long tons of breadgrains and 1.6 mil- 
lion tons of coarse grains. The pres- 
ent_U.S. export goals for the whole 
year 1947-48 are: 12.1 million long 
tons of breadgrains and about 1.9 mil- 
lion long tons of coarse grains, in- 
cluding miscellaneous cereal products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRAZILIAN FLOUR TRADE 
INJURED BY REGULATIONS 


KANSAS CITY—Flour market con- 
ditions in Brazil have been practically 
ruined by the trade restrictions im- 
posed by the Brazilian and U.S. gov- 
ernments, David S. Jackman, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
wrote from Sao Paulo, Brazil, last 
week. 

Mr. Jackman is on the last portion 
of a-trip through South America, 
which took him down the western 
coast of the continent, across south- 
ern Chile and Argentina to Buenos 
Aires and then to Sao Paulo. Mr. 
Jackman plans to sail from Rio de 
Janiero Feb. 25 on the Delmar, Delta 
line steamer, and is scheduled to reach 
New Orleans March 9. 

Present restrictions in the state 
of Sao Paulo are such that no im- 
porter who brought in less than 10,- 








000 bags of 50 kilos each in the past _ 


can now get a Brazilian license to im- 
port flour, so only the largest factors 
or the government can do business 
The result of this is that flour is 
black marketed at about $17 sack, 
Mr. Jackman wrote. A 10-lb bag re- 
tails for $2.50, or $25 a 100-lb sack. 
In mid-February Brazil purchased 
some wheat from Argentina at ex- 
tremely high prices, he reported. 
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SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR PRESIDENT OF AACC 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Dr. R. M. Sand- 
stedt, professor of agricultural chem- 
istry, University of Nebraska, and 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, currently is 
on a speaking tour which is taking 
him to cities having sectional organ- 
izations of the association. 

He spoke at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section in Minneapolis 
Feb. 19 and will be the speaker at a 
meeting of the Midwest Section 
March 1. The meeting will be held at 
the Electric Club and a dinner will 
precede the program. 

The Niagara Frontier Section at 
Buffalo, N.Y., will entertain Dr. 
Sandstedt at a meeting March 6, to 
be held at MacDoel’s restaurant. A 
luncheon will precede the meeting. 

“The Relation of the Properties of 











Table 2—Soviet Union: Exports of Specified Grains and Flour, 1928-29 to 1937-38 


Year beginning Wheat in- Rye in- 





Total grain 





July 1— cluding flour cluding flour Oats Barley Corn and flour 
c million bushels 1,000 long tons 
BORD RD, 6. cdcccnccees ° e nd 0.0 0.0 t 
BOBRKTO esis cccvetcs 8.7 7.2 4.3 24.0 1.4 1,023 
MOSBE 6 vn ic vicorscs 111.8 29.1 33.8 49.8 2.5 5,335 
pS Aree 71.8 43.3 14:6 37.5 10.9 4,290 
TUBB OUO s cc bmscccsowes 19.7 9.6 1.7 16.6 8.5 1,360 
BORD co casiovecvecns 33.8 5.8 8.7 25.9 5.1 1,857 
OS Ore 4.3 1.2 9.1 6.6 S 417 
8 re 29.7 2.8 10.4 29.2 0.3 1,648 
OS ore 4.5 4.2 0.4 1.7 0.0 268 
COS ee 43.3 12.8 0.2 10.9 0.0 1,716 
*Less than 50,000 bu, tLess than 500 long tons, 


Wheat Starch to the Baking: Per- 
formance of Flour’ is the subject of 
Dr. Sandstedt’s address which he is 
delivering to the various sectional 
groups. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EIRE IMPORTS MORE FLOUR 
LONDON — According to figures 

issued by the Department of Industry 

and Commerce, Eire imported .206,- 

980 tons of wheat and flour in 1947, 

which showed an increase of 131,- 

781 tons over the 1946 figure of 75,- 

199 tons. In view of the improve- 

ment in the position, the Guild of 

Irish bakers is pressing for the aboli- 

tion of flour, bread and flour confec- 

tionery rationing. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS STEADY 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia 
maintained a steady pace during 
January, it is reported by John H. 
Frazier, managing director of the 
Commercial Exchange. Shipments 
abroad during the month aggregated 
3,289,041 bu., as compared with 3,411,- 
650 in December and with 3,607,985 
in January, 1947.. Wheat accounted 
for more than 70% of the total, in- 
cluding 676,067 bu. of Canadian in 
bond. Mr. Frazier said the slight de- 
cline in the monthly figure is at- 
tributable to shipping delays because 
of the heavy Atlantic storms which 
necessitated repairs to a number of 
vessels. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ANNUAL MEETING PLANNED 
BY IOWA ALLIED GROUP 


DES MOINES, I0OWA—The annual 
meeting of the Iowa Flour & Allied 
Trades Assn. has been scheduled for 
March 13 at the Savery Hotel. After- 
noon sessions will include discussions 
of credit, contracts and present mar- 
ket conditions. 

An election of officers is scheduled 
for the meeting, and a banquet will 
be held during the evening. 





Bradford R. Stetson 
BEMIS ADVANCEMENT—Bradford 


R. Stetson, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis bag factory, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., since 1937, has been ad- 
vanced to the company’s general pro- 
duction department in St. Louis as 
office assistant. He is a graduate of 
Oberlin College and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Stetson joined Bemis in 1927 as a 
member of the engineering depart- 
ment, St. Louis, and in 1930 trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. 
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NEW BREAD WEIGHT LAW: 
OPPOSED BY RETAILERS 


BUFFALO—tThe board of directors 
of the Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
is opposing a bill which has been 
introduced.in the state legislature 
which would change entirely the pres- 
ent bread weight regulations. The bill, 
known as No. 230, would prohibit the 
manufacture or sale of bread other 
than by net weight. It strikes out the 
definition of net weights based on 
time elapsed after baking, and pro- 
vides that the net weights must ap- 
pear conspicuously on the wrapper 
or in the event that the loaf is not 
wrapped, it must carry a label giving 
the net weight. 

The present law does not require 
the marking of weight where a loa! 
is sold in units of 1 lb., 1% Ib. and 
multiples of 1 Ib. nor does it require 
bread sold at the place of manufac. 
ture and sold unwrapped to carry 3 
label as to weight as long as bread 
weight signs are posted conspicuous. 
ly and are easily discernible by cus 
tomers. 

The proposed law would do away 
with the bread weight signs in retail! 
stores and make retail bakers labe!| 
their bread the same as the large 
manufacturers selling bread at places 
other than the place of manufacture. 

The Buffalo bakers’ group main- 
tains that the proposed law would 
work a hardship on the retail trade 
“at a time when economies of every 
description have to be practiced in 
order to remain in business.” 
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NEW CAKE DEVELOPED 
BY BALLARD & BALLARD 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Ballard & 
Ballard has developed a new “batter- 
dough cake” in two flavors which it 
is now market testing in five areas, 
according to R. E. Crippen, advertis- 
ing manager. 

The initial markets are Louisville, 
Hartford, Conn., Charlotte, N.C., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and Evansville, Ind., 
where the company is using once-a- 
week newspaper campaigns, with oc- 
casional supplemental insertions. 

Both devil’s food and yellow cake 
are being offered, packaged in a 
metal-end tube. 
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STOVER & ANDREWS FIRM 
FORMED IN PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH, PA. —- George J 
Stover, Eagle Roller Mill Co., and 
Frank Andrews, International Mil! 
ing Co., operating as Stover & 
Andrews, are the new flour firm 
started here Feb. 15 by local repre- 
sentatives. Headquarters of the firm 
are the B. & O. warehouses, Brad- 
dock, Pa. Stover & Andrews are ex- 
clusive distributors for Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., in 
this district. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CO-OP DEBATE TO BE AIRED 


CHICAGO—A debate on “Are Co- 
operatives Unfair to Other Bus- 
nesses?” will be broadcast over loca! 
station WGN March 2 at 9:30 p.m., 
with Fulton Lewis, Jr., commentator 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
taking the affirmative, and Jerry 
Voorhis, executive secretary, Coop- 
erative League of U.S. of America, 
California, taking the negative, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Garner M. Lester, president, Natione! 
Tax Equality Assn. Admission to the 
debate in the radio station’s mai 
studio is by ticket only, which may 
be obtained from the tax association 
at 231 S, La Salle St., Chicago. 
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BREAD BAKERS TESTIFY 
IN PRICE INVESTIGATION 


VANCOUVER — Bread bakers in 
this territory freely admit they dic- 
tate the retail price of the loaf, as 
claimed by F. A. McGregor, commis- 
sioner of the Combines Act, in ap- 
pearing before the Canadian govern- 
ment inquiry into the cost of living, 
but they defend this on the ground 
that it makes for stability and better 
wages. 

Vancouver bakers, answering an al- 
legation before the parliamentary 
price probe committee that margin 
of profit was as high as 2@3¢, de- 
clared that the profit exceeds 2¢ a 
loaf on less than 20% of total sales. 

The retailers’ margin on the 16-oz. 
loaf*in Vancouver is 20% of the 
wholesale price and there is no fur- 
ther discount based on sales volume. 

This works out to 1.7¢ price spread 
on each loaf for the retailer, when 
two loaves are sold for 21¢. Bread 
companies say the two-loaf sales ac- 
count for 80% of the volume, while 
less than 20% ‘of sales are single 
loaves on which the retailers’ mar- 
gin works out to 2.2¢ on the whole- 
sale price. 

Managers of two leading bread 
companies said “resale price mainte- 
nance” has brought a stability to the 
industry and a level of income that 
makes possible the “higher wages and 
shorter hours that characterize the 
business today.” 
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E. F. DICKEY APPOINTED 
ILLINOIS FEED SECRETARY 


CHICAGO—E. F. Dickey, 1204 
First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, 
was named secretary of the Illinois 
Feed Assn. at a meeting of the organ- 
ization’s board of directors Feb. 21. 
He succeeds Lloyd Larson, Lloyd Lar- 
son Advertising, Chicago, who has 
served as secretary since the associa- 
tion was formed and who resigned 
recently. 

Mr. Larson’s resignation was ac- 
cepted regretfully and a resolution 
expressing appreciation for his work 
was passed by the board. 

Mr. Dickey is secretary and one 
of the founders of the Peoriarea Feed 
& Grain Club. The office of the Illi- 
nois Feed Assn. will be moved to 
Peoria, and Mr. Dickey will take over 
his duties immediately, according to 
an announcement by L. W. Keller, 
president, 
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HATHAWAY PAYS 25c 


BOSTON—The directors of Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc., have voted a 
quarterly dividend on ‘the common 
stock of 25¢ a share, the same as 
paid in previous quarters for the past 
year. The disbursement is payable 
March 1 to stock of record Feb. 20. 
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AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
REPORTS RECORD VOLUME 


ATLANTA — The American Bak- 
eries Co. had its biggest year in his- 
tory during 1947, according to C. 
Stuart Broeman, president. Mr. Broe- 
man credited the record-breaking 
1947 volume to “good products, ag- 
gressive merchandising and a vigor- 
ous advertising campaign.” 

His announcement was made at the 
company’s annual sales meeting at 
the Henry Grady Hotel April 18. More 
than 100 managers and sales super- 
visors attended from the company’s 
19 plants in Georgia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Florida and Louisiana. The 
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main plant and home office is in 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Broeman warned, however, that 
“selling in 1948 isn’t going to be as 
easy as in some past years.” 

Tucker Wayne, head of Tucker 
Wayne & Co., Atlanta, the firm’s ad- 
vertising agency, announced Ameri- 
can Bakeries’ advertising plans for 
this year. They include schedules of 
newspaper advertising in the South’s 
leading newspapers and celebration of 
the tenth year of the tri-weekly 
“Lone Ranger” programs over south- 
ern radio stations. 

Mr. Wayne said his agency also 
would use a program of sales training 
through films based on a research 
of present day sales. conditions. 
These films, especially produced for 
American Bakeries, are to be used 
in sales clinics at each of the com- 
pany’s plants. 

Henri Dutz, Chicago, home econo- 
mist, stressed the nutritional value 
of bread as essential to a well bal- 
anced diet. Other speakers taking 
part in the sessions included W. E. 
Tompkins, general supervisor of the 
Atlanta plant, and J. E. Geer, B. F. 
Wood and R. W. Phillips, other local 
plant supervisors. 

Among executives from the Atlan- 
ta home office in attendance, besides 
Mr. Broeman, were John A. Wayt, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion; J. H. Lowell, secretary-treas- 
urer; George Grant, industrial rela- 
tions director, and J. T. Callier, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 


— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC BUYS FATS, OILS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 8.2 million pounds of fats and 
oils is the remainder to be purchased 
by the Commodity. Credit Corp. 
against fourth quarter 1947 alloca- 
tions for CCC procurement. On Jan. 
8, 1948, the USDA announced that 
41.4 million pounds of fats and oils 
was the remainder to be purchased. 
As of Feb. 13 the CCC had purchased 
33.2 million pounds of this quantity. 
These purchases (in fat content) in- 
clude 31.2 million pounds of lard, 1 
million pounds of soybean oil, 300,- 
000 Ib. of cottonseed oil, and 700,000 
lb. of fatty acids. 
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C. H. WILLIAMSON IMPROVES 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—C. H. William- 
son of C. H. Williamson & Co., St. 
Louis, is now showing considerable 
improvement after a serious illness 
of 10 weeks. 














Export Goal 





(Continued from page 9) 


procurement operatives were on the 
sidelines bidding for wheat at approx- 
imately $2 on his instructions,. al- 
though the market price was 2¢ or 
more over the government bid. When 
prodded into action by responsible 
government officials the- Production 
and Marketing Administration en- 
tered the market and touched off the 
bull market that recently collapsed 
when it was revealed that the peak 
of the world cereal crisis had passed. 

That the experience of last year 
was not repeated again this year may 
be credited to the good judgment of 
William McArthur, associate direc- 
tor of the PMA grain branch, who saw 
the sense of moving grain in large 
quantities. early in the 1947-48 crop 
year when it was being harvested and 
in abundance. 

Under Mr. McArthur’s. directions 
in the first half of the current crop 











MILWAUKEE GROUP INSTALLS — Nic J. Schmidt is shown above 
“feeding” president Alex Chromy, Chromy’s Bakery, some of the peach 
shortcake, which was the featured dessert at the installation dinner of 
the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. at the K. of P. Hall in January. 
Watching Nic, who is corresponding secretary of the association, having 
been elected for his 10th term, are Roman Seitz, newly elected vice presi- 
dent, and, in the back row, left to right, Kenneth Gross, reelected finan- 
cial secretary, and John Bohren, Bohren’s Bakery, reelected treasurer. 
New vice president Seitz heads the Seitz’s Bakery, while Nic Schmidt, 
with his wife, Anna, operate the Schmidt Bakery. 





year approximately 8.4 million tons 
of grains were exported, minimizing 
the problem of exports for the bal- 
ance of the crop year. 

In‘his public statement, Mr. Ander- 
son said that outside of commercial 
March procurement only 67.1 million 
bushels of wheat need be obtained 
by private and government procure- 
ment to meet the 450 million-bushel 
export goal. On the basis of a 500 mil- 
lion-bushel goal an additional 117 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat must: be ob- 
tained. 

There is no great press of time 
now. The USDA can procure its 
minimum needs in a soft market at 
will. However, if it attempts to fill 
the 500 million-bushel level from old 
crop wheat it will have to act fast 
to meet shipping schedules. Some 
trade observers believe that this ad- 
ditional 50 million bushels will be 
bought from new crop wheat. Mr. 
Anderson said that the USDA would 
not be in the wheat market at least 
until the end of March when more is 
known of world and domestic wheat 


ps. 

The 150 million carry-over is not 
necessary, according to Mr. Ander- 
son, who cited fhe fact that last year 
the U.S. had an 84 million-bushel car- 
ry-over in face of an abundant new 
crop, which again appears likely. Leg- 
islation has been introduced in the 
Senate by Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.) and Sen. Harlan Bushfield (R., 
S.D.) to eliminate the mandatory pro- 
vision for a minimum carry-over of 
wheat from 1947-48 crop year of 150 
million bushels. Sen. Young attributes 
this legal requirement as the spark 
which touched off the sensational de- 
cline in commodity prices. 
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ed to 377 million bushels, leaving only 
73 million to be bought, chiefly by 
the CCC to carry out the 450 million- 
bushel export program. Additional 
wheat must be purchased before July 


1 for export after that date, although 
some of it will come from the new 
crop. 

The total area sown to winter 
grains in Europe for harvest in 1948 
probably was larger than in the past 
two years. In most areas, the drouth 
of the past summer continued into 
the fall with only scattered rains. 
After mid-November, however, rains 
were general over most. of Europe 
and mild weather enabled farmers 
to seed later than usual. 

Australia has just produced the 
largest wheat crop in its history. 
The latest official report set the crop 
at 228 million bushels, 112 million 
bushels larger than the poor crop of 
last year. Although the acreage seed- 
ed to wheat in Argentina is the small- 
est since 1904. The crop may be at 
least as large as the 206 million 
bushels produced in 1947. 





Wheat Review 


(Continued from page 15) 


possibilities less into account during 
sessions last week. It was announced 
that it was 20 million bushels ahead 
in buying against the export program 
at the end of January and there were 
reasons to believe that allocations for 
the remainder of the crop year would 
be reduced to around 26 million bush- 
els monthly in place of the 35-million 
bushels average thus far. 

Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices moved up sharply last week, 
with a scarcity of offerings of any 
kind in the country and a better de- 
mand on the part of the trade. Soft 
white wheat was selling Feb. 20 at 
$2.30 bu., coast, with Feb. 21 quota- 
tions 2¢ higher. This was from a low 
spot of $2.17 bu., reached 10 days ago. 
Mills were a little more active, to 
supply a better flour demand, while 
feed manufacturers were replenishing 
stocks. 

Firmer markets on coarse grains 
were a contributing factor. Crop con- 
ditions continue very good, 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business came to an 
almost complete standstill here last week. 
No flour was sold tothe government, none 
was sold for export to Europe and doméstic 
activity was the dullest in almost six 
months, 

Sales plunged to only 20% of capacity 
in this area last week, compared with 
123% the previous week and 81% a year ago. 
This is the lightest volume since the week 
ending Oct. 11, 1947. 7 

Both independent and chain bakers re- 
fused to show any interest in any new 
bookings last week beyond a few cars which 
will fill immediate needs. The . domestic 
trade is mindful of the fact that it has 
high-priced flour on the books which is yet 
to be delivered and is fearful of averaging 
this in with quick shipments on the current 
market, even though prices are lower. 
Not knowing what the trend will be in 
bread prices, they are content to keep 
inventories as low as possible. So far, the 
fact that only two or three major chain 
grocers have cut bread prices is an indi- 
cation of uncertainty over the future course 
of values. 

Family flour is also in very little demand 
and has been now for almost a month. “Re- 
duce inventories” is the slogan among job- 
bers, too. 

Financial arrangements continue to hold 
up the March purchasing by France for 
shipment to the French German zone. Neth- 
erlands East Indies has not bought for that 
month either. The PMA as yet has not 
entered the market, but it is expected to 
this week. The April allocation announce- 
ment is expected shortly. 

A surplus of clears has developed 
through the lack of export demand and 
the fairly good run of family flour during 
the past month. Prices were down about 
10¢ sack last week. 

Quotations Feb. 21, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.75@5.95, standard patent $5.70@5.85, 
straight $5.65@5.80, established brands of 
family flour $6.25@6.85, first clears $4.15@ 
4.20, second clears $4@4.05, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.60@3.85, soft wheat short 
patent $6.50@6.65, straight $5.55@5.65, cake 
flour $6.55 @6.90. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
nine quiet, six slow, nine dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 32% 
compared with 52% a week ago and 100% 
a year ago. There were no exports. Domestic 
sales were divided 80% to the bakers and 
20% to the family buyers. Operations aver- 
aged 75%, compared with 89% a week 
ago and 88% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged to 15¢ higher. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons 
Feb. 21: carlots, family short patent $5.80 
@6.75, standard patent $5.65@6.55; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.84@5.94, stand- 
ard patent $5.79@5.89, straight grade $5.74 
@5.84. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
fourth days last week at about 85% of 
capacity. Shipping directions were poor and 
domestic sales declined to less than 25%. 
There were no exports. Prices declined 10@ 
15¢ sack. e 

Hutchinson: Flour business came to a 
virtual standstill last week for mills of 
this territory as the trade continued to 
await stabilization of the grain markets. 
Probably bookings have never been so near 
zero. With a low backlog and reluctance 
by some to order flour shipped against 
old, costly contracts, the situation is ex- 
tremely dull. Operations continued on a 
half time basis. Prices were up 10@25¢ sack. 

Salina: Demand for flour continues slow, 
with prices unchanged to 10¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. 

Denver: Although demand continues slow, 
the flour market is steadying up consider- 
ably at present. There has been very little 
export buying recently, and such demand 
as exists is coming from domestic quarters. 
Supplies are more than adequate to fill 
needs. Quotations Feb. 21: bakers $6.25, 
family $6.25. 

Texas: Flour demand last week was at 
fully as low an ebb as any recent week, 
and was even called by some the poorest 
yet. Sales may have totaled 20% of ca- 
pacity; this included family flour, some 
bakers and a sprinkle of export to Latin 
America. Operations were slightly off and 
probably averaged around 70% of capacity, 
though at week’s end some large units 
were shut down. Prices were unchanged 
to 10¢ sack lower on family, about un- 
changed to 10¢ higher on bakers and about 
30¢ higher on clears. 

Quotations Feb. 21, 100’s, cottons: fam- 
ily extra high patent $6.50@6.70, high 
patent $6.25@6.45; standard bakers, plain 
$5.90@6.10; clears, plain $4.90@5.10 and 
very limited outlet; all delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade held 
to very low volume the past week, with 
demand from all classes of the trade ex- 
ceedingly light. Bakers apparently have not 
changed their bearish ideas, despite the 





fact prices are well below levels which they 
indicated would be .attractive prior to the 
Feb. 4-12 market tailspin. The fact that the 
wheat market has not shown too much 
recuperative power since the break causes 
many of them to believe that“further de- 
clines might occur within the next few 
months. Consequently, the rank and file 
of bakery buyers hold purchases to rela- 
tively small amounts for actual immedi- 
ate or very nearby needs. 

Even those who are watching the de- 
velopment of the new winter wheat crop 
as a possible cause for market upturns are 
not sufficiently concerned to extend their 
inventory buying into the future. Open- 
ing of the spring growing season usually 
is a period of crop scares, they point out, 
and the crop usually is ‘‘killed’’ a time or 
two before it is made. 

Family flour trade is well covered for 
the time being as a result of liberal pur- 
chases late in January and early Febru- 
ary and most of these distributors have 
flour coming to them on shipping instruc- 
tions placed to take advantage of the 
shipping allowance which ended Feb. 6. 
These directions afford fair running time to 
mills having such orders on their books, 
but bakery instructions still are quiet to 
only fair and mills are pressed to get in 
five days a week operations. All plants 
closed for the Washington holiday. . 

Government business was entirely lacking 
and export trade with spring wheat mills 
was negligible. 

Sales for the week totaled only 41.9% 
of capacity, as compared with 73.5% the 
previous week and 147% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 21: standard patent $6.10 
@6.30, short patent $6.30@6.50, high glu- 
ten $6.50@6.70, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.95, first clear $5.35@ 
5.90, second clear $4.90@5, whole wheat 
$5.85@6 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business for the past week failed to show 
any improvement over the, previous slow 
week.. Buyers were taking hold only for 
immediate needs. Family trade was quiet, 
but deliveries on old orders were good. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour prices advanced 10@30¢ 
during the past week, but the stronger 
markets did not stir up any interest. In 
fact, demand for flour from bakers slowed 
up, and last week, very little business was 
done. One prominent broker said the mar- 
ket was at a very low ebb as far as sales 
are concerned. Business done was only in 
smaller amounts, such as one and two 
carlots, and these were not very numerous, 
Shipping directions were fairly good, with 
some saying they were improving. Family 
flour prices remained unchanged, but sales 
were very light. Deliveries were fair. 

Quotations Feb. 21: spring top patent 
$6.35@6.75, standard patent $6.15@6.50, first 
clear $5.35@6.10; family flour $7.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.97@6.15, 95% patent 
$5.87@6.06, first clear .$5.26@5.45; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.50@7.15, standard patent 
$5.80@6.90, first clear $4.70@6.05. 


St. Louis: Local mills say there is practi- 
cally no change in the market situation. 
Buyers are reluctant to take hold, preferring 
to wait a more favorable position before 
making any new contacts. Inquiry for flour 
is very light. New business consists of car- 
lots to carry buyers over for the very near 
future. No confidence is shown by the buy- 
ers. Clears are offered more freely at 
easier prices; demand is_ indifferent. No 
news of any PMA purchasing for export. 
Jobbers report new business is at a stand- 
still. Both large and small bakers are sit- 
ting tight, taking care of their wants. 
Specifications are fair. Prices are steady to 
60¢ bag off. 

Central states mills report bakers and 
family flour buyers are showing very little 
interest in buying other than for their 
immediate requirements. Buyers are un- 
willing to book for deferred shipment, pre- 
ferring to stand by and watch. develop- 
ments. Shipping instructions are fair. Prices 
are steady to 60¢ bag lower. 

Quotations St. Louis, Feb. 21, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family top soft patent $6.80, ordi- 
nary $5.75, top hard $7, ordinary $5.60; 
bakers cake $6.70, pastry $5.45, soft straight 
$5.65, soft clears $5.30, hard winter short 
patent $5.85, standard patent $5.70, clears 
$5.35; spring wheat short patent $6.25, 
standard $6.05, clears $5.55, low protein 
clears $5.15. 

Toledo: The drastic décline in the wheat 
market proved that the country’s flour 
buyers had been right in their long absten- 
tion from new buying and in the liquida- 
tion of their stocks and bookings. It con- 
tinued for so long a time as to suggest 
that a substantial backlog of potential buy- 
ing was being built up. There had been 
a general feeling that the price of wheat 
was too high, and the millers themselves 
were not pressing for new long-time for- 
ward bookings. Some mills even discon- 
tinued bidding for wheat, so the break 
didn’t catch the trade entirely unprepared, 
although the equally drastic decline in 
millfeed wasn’t so pleasant. 

In spite of the big break, the price of 
wheat is ‘still high, and the majority of 
buyers are still holding off as they were 
before the break, which has tended to con- 
firm them in that attitude. Nobody knows 


whether the bottom has been reached. 
The Toledo bid for soft red wheat, 36¢ 
rate points to New York, Feb. 21, at $2.36 
@2.37 was getting near $2.30@2.33 where 
it was after harvest. In spite of every handi- 
cap, operations of the mills have been well 
sustained, and in some cases increased. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Domestic flour buyers are not 
showing any interest in taking on addition- 
al commitments for future shipments, pre- 
ferring to await further developments. An 
appreciable part of the trade has orders 
on the books of the mills for flour bought 
at or near the top levels, which in some 
cases are sufficient to run them for 60 
to 90 days. With ption siderably 
under normal and the trade feeling the 
effects of the buyers’ strike, particularly in 
the higher and more profitable ends of 
their lines, there is very little interest 
shown by the buying trade in talking con- 
tracts. Foreign trade is uneventful also. 
Clears are being offered more freely, with 
prices very much weaker than have pre- 
vailed for some time. Family trade is just 
fair. 

Quotations Feb. 21, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.60@7.70, high gluten $7@7.05, 
standard $6.55@6.60, first clear $5.85@5.95; 
hard winter standard $6.40@6.45, first clear 
$5.75@5.80; soft winter short patent $5.95 
@6, straight $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.05 
@5.10. 





New York: Flour sales were confined to 
small scattered orders as buyers continued 
to resist the market and mills did not press 
too strongly for orders. There was a strong 
feeling that markets may go lower and 
the large chain bakers withdrew even in- 
terest while the smaller trade took occa- 
sional advantage of reductions for immedi- 
ate shipment by ordering a car or two 
shipped promptly. Stocks were believed suf- 
ficient for about 60-day needs during which 
time the market was expected to stabilize. 
The best interest was on springs with a 
flurry of eastern cake flour sales. Clears 
were offered so abundantly as to make 
practically a glut on the market, with re- 
ductions as great as 40@50¢ for immediate 
delivery. 

Prices at the end of the week- had prac- 
tically returned to the previous week’s 
levels. 

Quotations Feb. 21: spring family flour 
$7.60, high glutens §$6.80@7.10, standard 
patents $6.30@6.70, clears $6@6.30; south- 
western short patents $6.35@6.60, standard 
patents $6.15@6.40, clears $5.50@5.80; high 
ratio cake flours $6.90@7.45, soft winter 
straights, eastern $6.25@6.50. 

Boston: Flour quotations fluctuated in 
comparatively narrow price range this week 
and showed some signs of stability. Springs 
are 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower after experi- 
encing a temporary price drop of moderate 
proportions earlier in the week. The re- 
action -was Slight, however, and held only 
during a temporary weak spell in the fu- 
tures market. Hard winters are fairly firm, 
rising 25¢ in two price advances. Soft 
wheat flours rose 14@30¢. 

Business is exceedingly quiet. Expecta- 
tions of a moderate amount of averaging 
business by most mill agents failed to ma- 
terialize. This situation appeared to em- 
phasize the belief of many operators that 
further price drops are in prospect. Suf- 
ficient supplies on hand enable many buy- 
ers to maintain this position. 

Orders under consideration, but not reach- 
ing the point of confirmation, were re- 
ported withdrawn by several large operators 
who apparently have little confidence in 
the current price structure. Sellers seek- 
ing bids have only strengthened the cau- 
tious buyers’ attitude. 

In the soft wheat flours some inquiry was 
reported. A few sales were arranged for 
on a fill-in basis, but no forward business 
was booked. 

Jobbing business is generally slow, with 
reported offerings at a wide variance price- 
wise, 

Quotations Feb. 21: spring short patents 
$6.81@7, standards $6.60@6.80, high gluten 
$7.10@7.35, first clears $6.10@6.35; hard 
winter short patents $6.55@6.75, standards 
$6.35@6.55, straights $6.30@6.50; Pacific 
soft wheat $6.39@6.64, eastern soft winter 
straights $6.20@6.55, high ratio $6.80@ 
7.65, family $7.65. 


Philadelphia: Local consumers are con- 
tinuing to devote close attention to the un- 
certainty of the commodity price’ struc- 
ture in general, looking for some clue to 
guide them in laying out bakery operat- 
ing programs. 

A comparison with the flour price levels 
prevailing a week ago shows minus signs 
to be well in the majority, with individual 
declines ranging up to 25¢ sack, the wid- 
est being recorded by soft. winter standard 
in a belated adjustment of the setback 
already dealt the rest of the list. 

Meanwhile, activity is at a minimum, with 
few purchasers inclined to take any more 
flour than required for immediate needs. 
Mill representatives say the hand-to-mouth 
type of buying is~likely to continue .for 
some time in view of the widely-held belief 
that the sharp break already encountered 
is only the beginning of a return to nor- 
malcy in all commodities. Such thinking 
leaves them in a position of refusing to 
buy at figures they indicated only a few 
weeks back would be very attractive to 
them. One or two mills have tried to sound 
out customers’ present ideas of attractive- 
ness, but such efforts thus far have uncov- 
ered nothing concrete. 

Flour salesmen do detect some improve- 
ment in inquiry, but since very little of 
it is being translated into actual orders, 
they are chalking it up to an attempt 
on the part of the baking trdde to find 
out what millers have in mind. It has 
brought out some offers of flour at slight 
reductions from posted prices. 

The recovery from the recently-estab- 
lished lows is generally regarded as a tech- 
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nical reaction, the type of thing which 
normally follows a sharp break, and a num- 
ber of old-timers say they never before 
witnessed such an extended period of fast 
declines as that which transpired about a 
week ago. 

Reports from U.S. growing areas indi- 
cate that the determination of farmers to 
hold off grain selling under the new crop 
picture is fully clarified has been an im- 
portant contributing factor to a somewhat 
steadier undertone in wheat prices. 

Export business is showing the same lack 
ef activity as the domestic. variety and 
very little flour is moving through the lo- 
cal port. 

Quotations Feb. 21: spring family $7.75 
@7.80, high gluten $7.05@7.15, short pai- 
ent $6.80@7, standard $6.65@6.75, first clear 
$6.20@6.30; hard winter short patent $6.50 
@6.70, standard $6.40@6.50; soft winter 
standard $6@6.50. 


Pittsburgh: The unsettlement in both 
wheat and flour prices causes even mo: 
uncertainty regarding future prices. A price 
rally stirs no interest. With few exception 
bakers buy only for immediate or 30-day 
shipments. A few small amounts of bakers 
flour were bought 120 days ahead, bit 
this is so Unusual as to be matter of con 
ment among mill representatives locall.. 
Family patent sales also sagged the pa:t 
week. In quoting prices, a discount of 15 
or 20¢ is given when flour is for immedia‘e 
shipment. On family patent these discoun‘s 
are not given, 

Some mill representatives here expre:s 
concern for the retail bakers because of 
the large amount of advertising on low.«r 
prices for bread, cakes and cookies bein: 
done by chain and super markets her. 
Shipping orders lagged the past week. The 
aggressive attitude assumed by flour sale 
men when flour prices first dropped nov 
is passive, with a wait-and-see attitude ev - 
dent on the part of both buyers anid 
sellers. 

Quotations Feb. 22, carlots, deliver: 
new cottons: hard winter $6.20@6.25, me- 
dium patent $6.25@6.30, short patent $6.30) 
6.35; spring wheat $6.39@6.84, medium pa 
ent $6.44@6.99, short patent $6.49@7.0:; 
first clears $6.39@6.54; high gluten $7.09 
7.24; family flour, advertised brands $7.29: 
7.40, other brands $7@7.10; cake and pastry 
flour $5.80@6.95. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The volume of flour sales 
is relatively small, with the trade in gen- 
eral very hesitant to contract for future 
delivery. Sales are principally for prom») t 
and 30-day delivery. Hard winters are n 
greatest demand, but there is still quite 
a difference in prices for the same type 
of flour, a condition which has developed 
gradually since early January and has in- 
creased greatly with the severe break in 
the market. Northern springs show a slight 
improvement, but continue to be confirm: 1 
mainly for prompt and 60-day at the ou - 
set. Midwestern and Pacific Coast soft flou:s 
are meeting with a slightly better d:- 
mand, although extreme caution is still 
being displayed by the cracker and cookie 
bakers, who are the principal users, since 
prices on these types of flours are also «| 
considerable variance. Shipping directions 
show a slight falling off and bread pr: 
duction is relatively lower. Export sales a 
extremely quiet, with limited amounts be- 
ing purchased by European claimant cour 
tries and also the South American coun 
tries, although the demand from the lat 
ter is far in excess of available licens 

Quotations Feb. 21, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery shor! 
patent $5.95@6.10, standard $5.80@5.95, first 
$5.50@5.65; spring wheat bakery short pa! 
ent $6.80@7, standard $6.65 @6.90, first clea 
$6.30@6.45, high gluten $7.10@7.30;_ soi 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.35, straig! 
$5.60 @5.85, first clear $5.10@5.35, high rat 
cake $6.50@6.85; Pacific Coast cake $6.9) 
@7.10, pastry $6@6.10. 

Atlanta: Although new flour business con- 
tinues dull, there is a little brighter ton 
as members of the trade seem to be meet 
ing problems brought on by lower pric« 
and do not seem discouraged. The weath« 
opened up during the past week and this 
helped movement of flour and bakery prod 
ucts. A few scattered orders for baker 
flour are coming in, but buying is most! 
from smaller bakers. Majority have adop‘ 
ed a waiting attitude and it is believe 
trading will be on a buy-as-needed basi 
Shipping directions from bakers are qui« 
to just fairly good. Bread prices continu 
to hold steady. 

A better feeling is noted among whol« 
sale grocers and business with this sid 
of the trade is said to be about back t 
normal. Stocks in hands of retailers ar: 
being built up and shipping instruction 
from jobbers showed a very good increase. 
Some new sales are being made as som 
jobbers are taking flour half on old con 
tracts and half on the market. There ar: 
reports of various kinds of ‘deals’ bein 
made by some mills to help jobbers wit) 
higher priced bookings. However, most job 
bers are said to be resigned to absorbin: 
their losses. 

The situation is looking better to blend 
ers too, and, specifications from them im- 
proved but when it came to making new 
purchases it was only an occasional car. 

Prices were reported about the same 

Quotations Feb. 21: spring high glute: 
$6.80@7.15, standard patent $6.50@6.70, 
short patent $6.60@6.80, first clear $5.90@ 
6.20; hard winter standard patent $5.75@ 
6, short patent $5.85@6.10; hard wheat 
family $6.75@7.65; soft wheat family $7.20 
@8.25; hard or soft wheat first clear $4.85 
@4.95; cake flour $7@7.40; pastry flour $5.8! 
@6; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack ove: 


plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mill bookings showed som« 
slight increase early in the week at the 
low price point, but not enough for mills 
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to improve their operations to any great 
extent. Heavy buying on the part of bakers 
and wholesalers was missing, as they have 
been booked fairly well ahead at higher 
prices and are slow to move in even at 


the low point. Flour prices were advanced 


along with a firmer tendency in wheat. 
PMA business was entirely lacking, and this 
is keenly felt by mills of this area. 

Quotations Feb. 21: high gluten $7.28, 
all Montana’$7.02, fancy hard. wheat clears 
$6.90, bluestem bakers $6.75, cake $7.40, 
pastry $6.07, whole wheat 100% $6.67, 
graham $6.15, cracked wheat $6.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronte-Montreal: Canadian mills are ex- 
periencing a quiet time compared with the 
past few years when production at this 
period was as heavy as at the beginning 
of the crop year. However, it may liven 
up a bit if farmers will market the wheat 
they are holding on farms. There is no 
let-up in demand from overseas for flour, 
avd the usual quantities are going to do- 
mestie markets. Quotations Feb. 21: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $8.65 bbl.; 
seconds $8.15; bakers $8.05, in 98’s cottons, 
mixed ears with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
rent regulation flour $11.57 per 280-lb. for 
shipment to end of March, Halifax or St. 
John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour by bis- 
cuit manufacturers has eased off. In other 
outlets, however, the demand is brisk. Quo- 
tations Feb. 21: standard grades for do- 
mestie use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl., sec- 
ondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

‘erminal stocks of winter wheat continue 

decrease rapidly as no deliveries are 
made from farms. Quotations Feb. 21: $1.41 

i.43 bu. shipping points in Ontario, ac- 
ccrding to freight. 

‘Vinnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour was small last week, and totaled only 
si chtly more than 28,000 sacks, all worked 
to the U.K. Domestic trade is not as good 

t was prior to the price advances late 

1947, following decontrol. Dealers had 
e irently stocked up on flour supplies in 
anticipation of the increase. Mills are aver- 
ap.ag well over eight hours a day in their 
runs, but are well under the wartime peak 
production at full capacity for 24 hours and 
seven days a week. Weather the past two or 
three weeks has hindered shipments of both 
wheat and flour to some extent. 

juotations Feb. 21: top patent springs 
f delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55; second patents to 
bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: Export flour business worked 
through this port continues slow and has 
been confined almost exclusively to flour 
for Great Britain under the wheat board 
contracts. This flour is moving in British 
ships sent here for wheat parcels. 

There have been recent reports that a 
further allocation of Class 2 wheat may 
soon be made by the board for grinding 
into flour for shipment to the Pacific coun- 
tries. It is expected that this allocation 
would be in the form of a token quantity 
something along the lines of 2,400 tons 
approved in January. The new allocation 
would be for March shipment, presumably 
to China and the Philippines. 

Domestic flour business continues gen- 
erally slow. There is a tendency on the 
part of smaller buyers to hold off pur- 
chasing in the hope that the break in 
American prices »might spread to Canada. 
At the present time there appears to be 
little basis for this hope since there is 
still a very wide spread between Canadian 
and U.S. wheat prices. 

Large bakeries are still taking normal 
supplies of hard wheat flours, but cake and 
pastry shop purchases are on limited scale. 


Dealers have ample stocks on hand and 
prices are unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98's cottons Feb. 21: first patents 
$9.15, bakers patents and vitamin B $8.65. 


Cake and pastry flour to: the 
changed at $9.95. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARROW MILLS PURCHASES 
WES-TEX FEED COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The Wes-Tex 
Grain & Milling Co., Plainview, Texas, 
has been purchased by Arrow Mills, 
Inc., Houston, flour and feed manu- 
facturer, and transfer of ownership 
will take place March 1. ‘Ben F. 
Smith, president and principal own- 
er of the Wes-Tex firm, is retiring 
from business. 

The Wes-Tex properties consist of 
a feed mill, seed cleaning plant and 
elevator of 250,000-bu. capacity. En- 
largement of feed mixing capacity 
is planned. Purchase of the Wes-Tex 
properties will give Arrow Mills fa- 
cilities for feed distribution through- 
out the entire state of Texas, the 
greater part of Louisiana and the 
eastern section of New Mexico. 

In addition to a large flour and 
feed mill at Houston, the company 
operates a flour and feed mill at 
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Brownwood, Texas, recently pur- 
chased after several years of opera- 
tion under lease. Distribution points 
will be maintained also at ware- 
houses in Austin and Santa Anna. 

F. E. Cowan and R. T. Cofer, Hous- 
ton, are vice presidents and co-man- 
agers of the Arrow Mills operations. 
President of the firm is Michel Fri- 
bourg, New York, and Julius Mayer, 
Chicago, is executive vice president. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARM FORUM PLANNED FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS MARCH 4-5 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cedric Adams, 
local columnist and radio newscaster, 
will be featured at the luncheon 
meeting of the 1948 Farm Forum 
March 5, it was recently announced 
by F. Peavey Heffelfinger, F.H. Peavey 
Co., chairman. The farm forum, spon- 
sored annually by the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, will be held 
March 4-5 in the Nicollet Hotel. 

A program for farm women is 
scheduled for the first day of the 
meeting, beginning with registration 
at 9 a.m. After registration, the wom- 
en will tour the Walker Idea House 
and the test kitchens of General 
Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Heffelfinger explained that this 
year the committee has planned a 
program that will interest farm wom- 
men as much as the speakers will in- 
terest the farmers. 

“The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is a service organization whose 
purpose is to increase the prosperity 
of agriculture, labor and business in 
this area,” he said. “Only by under- 
standing the problems of the other 
man can we maintain a prosperous 
city and state,” he concluded. 

Theme of the two-day meeting is 
“How Can We Maintain Prosperity— 
Prices and Distribution of the Na- 
tion’s Goods”? The morning sessions 
will be devoted to speakers, with 
panel discussions slated for the after- 
noons. There will be no registration 
fee. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. C. HANNA JOINS EAGLE 
ROLLER MILL AT CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—John C. Hanna .is now 
connected with the Chicago sales of- 
fice of Eagle Roller Mill Co., accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by L. 
E. Bowman, local manager. 

Mr. Hanna came to Chicago re- 
cently from Minnesota and will call 
on the trade in the local market. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











DIRECTORS REELECTED 


BY COLUMBIA BAKING 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Stock- 
holders of the Columbia Baking Co. 
have reelected as directors George 
A. Zabriskie, Ormond, Fla.; Joseph 
Hexter, Atlanta, Ga., company presi- 
dent, and Robert K. Christenberry, 
Charles Wulls and Thomas M. 
Healy, all of New York. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,544 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output or 56,586 tons 
in the week previous and 59,436 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,975,- 
310 tons, as compared with 1,823,670 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 


per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
v Vv Vv 








HELP WANTED 
Vv ET TO 


AGGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT MILL 
has opening for bakery flour salesman in 
New York City. Give outline of experi- 
ence in first letter. Our organization knows 
of this advertisement. Address 9238, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


COMPETENT, RELIABLE SUPERIN- 
tendent for small flour mill, formula feed 
plant and grain elevator, located in South- 
west. Man must be a qualified practical 
miller with some feed milling experience; 
capable of good personnel supervision to 
gain proper efficiency. Must know how to 
maintain plant and execute technical im- 
provements. Please give all details re- 
garding experience, education, salary ex- 
pected and reason for desiring change, in 
first letter. Correspondence will be han- 
dled in confidence. Address 9218, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Sonera ert ene + 


RELIABLE, WELL EXPERIENCED, KAN- 
sas State College graduate wants position 
as head miller. Will consider second miller 
in large mill, Address 9185, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED—HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent position. Have had 28 years’ ex- 
perience in milling all kinds of wheat. 
Can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress 9244, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v i diesetedtetdeenteeeeiniiandaaanionsinall 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — Re 5 TO 10 AN- 
GAinea 

















derson Oil ve details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — SEVERAL AUTO- 
matic receiving and shipping grain scales. 
Please advise price, condition and delivery 
date. Contact L. J. Tiahrt, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., 2010 Taney Ave., N. Kansas 
City, Mo. 








WE WANT ONE USED PRINZ & RAU 
dust collector in good condition, size 36 
(846 stockings) or larger, with or without 
stockings. Especially would like to hear 
from sellers in Springfield-Quincy, Ill., and 
Springfield, Mo., areas. Write Midwest 
Dried Milk Co., 427 Campbell St., Ge- 
neva, Ill, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE — POTENTIAL CORN MEAL 
and grit plant ideally located in Iowa. 
Small amount of equipment needed to 
produce 60 tons daily; either feed meal 
or for human consumption. Around 15,000 
bu. storage with bulk loading out. Large 
corn drier with new large scales. Build- 
ings in excellent condition, Excellent 
transit facilities. Address P. O. Box 742, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 


v 

FOR SALE — POTENTIAL FEED MILL 
ideally located in Iowa. Suitable storage 
to operate as an elevator. Corn drier, new 
scales, buildings and machinery in excel- 
lent condition. Excellent rail facilities. 
Buildings suitable for soybean plant if 
desired. Address P. O. Box 627, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
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SMALL BUSINESS GROUP 
SETS UP EXPORT STUDY 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Edward 
Martin (R., Pa.) has been appointed to 
head a new export subcommittee of 
the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, it-was announced last week by 
Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry (R., Neb.), 
chairman. Sen. Irving M. Ives (R., 
N.Y.) and Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., 
La.) have been appointed as mem- 
bers. 

Over the past several weeks the 
Senate Small Business Committee 
has received an increasing number of 
complaints from smaller exporters, 
who have protested that new export 
policies issued by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade (Department of Com- 
merce) will completely eliminate the 
smaller, independent business man in 
the export trade. 

The protests can be summarized 
generally as against (1) the use of 
price criteria in granting export li- 
censes; (2) the unusual powers of 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Sie, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. 
sizes and 

i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4'x5’. 


1—Loulsville ” 6’x50' Rotary Steam 


1-Siovtns Oran 5x33" Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 


ag Steel, Nickel, Copper 
Jacketed Kettles up 
oy 1,200 gal. capacity. 
11—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 = 
bottom, 8 lee dome roofs, each 
equi with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No.-11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Dram Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36’x81” Atmo- 
Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter ee from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate frame, open and 
closed ~~ Bg 

5—J. H. Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40”’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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recommendation which may be per- 
mitted foreign governments in desig- 
nating the American exporter, and 
(3) the extension of export controls 
to include all commodities (whether 
scarce or in long supply) going to 
Europe. These policies are covered 
under Export Bulletin No. 431, effec- 
tive Jan. 2, and Export Bulletin No. 
434, which will be effective March 1. 

The export subcommittee plans to 
review these policies, and other re- 
lated export problems, with officials 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
particularly with the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. Individual exporters, 
as well as trade organization repre- 
sentatives, will be given full oppor- 
tunity for round table discussion. A 
definite date for the open hearing has 
not been set. It is tentatively planned 
for Feb. 26. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OFFICERS REELECTED 
BY ST. LOUIS BAKERS 


ST. LOUIS—AIll officers of the St: 
Louis Master Bakers Assn. have been 
reelected for 1948. They are: Albert 
Hauser, president; Herbert Warner, 
first vice president; Earl Schmidt, 
second vice president; Otto H. Binder, 
recording secretary; Engelbert Knaus, 
treasurer, and Christ Kaufmann, 
sergeant-at-arms. Committee heads 
also remain unchanged, according to 
Mr. Hauser. 

An installation banquet will be held 
at Hotel De Soto on Feb. 28. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


USDA BUYS ROLLED OATS 
FOR RELIEF FEEDING 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Feb. 13 purchased 
around 10,000 tons of rolled oats for 
foreign relief feeding on sealed bids 
submitted Feb. 10. Delivery was 
scheduled originally for March 15, but 
has been extended to March 31. 


This was the first government oats 
business in some time. About a month 
ago, the PMA asked for offers, but 
did not accept them upon advice from 
the State Department that the price 
was too high. Since that time, rolled 
oats prices have dropped about $1 cwt 
along with the decline in cash oats 
and other grains. 








——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE=—— 


CCC WHEAT LOANS 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. through Jan. 31, 1948, 
had completed 19,376 loans on 30,- 
854,995 bu. 1947 wheat in the amount 
of $56,473,678.79, according to a recent 
announcement of the Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. The wheat loans made in- 
clude 12,493,381 bu. stored on farms 
and 18,361,614 bu. stored in ware- 
houses. The average amount ad- 
vanced was $1.83 bu. which ‘includes 
some transportation charges from the 
area of production to warehouse lo- 
cations. On the same date last year 
10,170 loans had been completed on 
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——————— 
FEED FIRM PRESIDENT 
BOOMED FOR MAYOR 


KANSAS CITY—Lewis E. Selders, 
president of Spear Mills, Inc., feed 
manufacturers, Kansas City, this 
week was boomed as a’° “write in” 
candidate for mayor of Kansas City 
in the coming municipal election. 
Although Mr. Selders received the 
public endorsement of several civic 
and business organizations for the 
post of chief city official, he declined 
to become a candidate at the present 
time and stated that he would refuse 
to serve. 





21,211,274 bu. Loans repaid through 
January total 7,871 on 11,524,626 bu. 
in the amount of $21,096,545.29. The 
liquidations include 2,957,645 bu. 
stored on farms and 8,566,981 bu. 
stored in warehouses. Outstanding 
wheat loans Feb. 1, 1948, total 11,- 
505 on 19,330,369 bu. in the amount 
of $35,377,133.50. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI PACKAGE MACHINES 
MINNEAPOLIS — The mechanical 
division of General Mills, Inc., is o!- 
fering to the ice cream industry three 
automatic machines which will en- 
able ice cream manufacturers io 
mechanize the packaging of ice 
cream. The machines were developed 
by Frank D. Palmer, Inc., Chicago, 
machinery development and research 
specialists, and are the first of sev- 
eral Palmer developments which Gen- 
eral Mills will- exclusively manufac- 
ture and market nationally. G. C. 
Becker, divisional vice president in 
charge of packaging machinery, said 
the machines are one of the first lines 
of equipment to mechanize the ice 
cream packaging operation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREEK MILL DESTROYED, 
SABOTAGE INVESTIGATED 


SALONIKA, GREECE — The big 
government-managed Gheorghi-Niko- 
fopoulos flour mill at Kavalla was 
destroyed by fire early Feb. 13. 

Forty employees were arrested on 
suspicion of- sabotage. Investigators 
said all the pumps and fire fighting in- 
stallations had been destroyed before 
the fire. 

The mill supplied flour for central 
Macedonia and Thrace. The loss was 
estimated at $750,000. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

















The fvlldwing is a comparison of set- 
tling prices at Kansas City for Feb. i4 
and Feb. 21: 


BRAN— Feb. 14 Feb. 21 
February ..... $....@*56.00 $....@ 58.90 
March ........ .-+-@*55.50 £58.25@ 58.50 
MPOD Ke cdvvece 52.75@ 63.75 56.00@ 58.00 
MOY can ssccnvs 47.50@ 48.00 -@t52.50 
PUMOo06 cH erne 44.00@ 44.40 49. 25@ 49.50 
SOUP: © vic c nc ves 42.50@ 43.50 48.00@ 49.15 

SHORTS— 

February ..... $....@*57.40 $....@t61.00 
March ......:.. ««@*58.25 @ t62.00 
p*, Serra 58. 50@ 59.50 @ $63.00 
 . Mee 56.00@ 58.50 ....@t62.15 
SUMO” ae oeeee’s. 53.75@ 55.50 ....@t60.25 
SURF. werenne>’s 62.25@ 64.25 57.25@ 59.00 
Sales (tons) . 2,550 3,600 
*Asked. Sale. §Bid. 











CENTRAL BAG & BuRcaApP Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, 


{OWA - NEW YORK 
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Crop Insurance Corp. Accumulates 


: 


| WASHINGTON—In a special re- 
jport to the Congress on federal crop 
insurance operations in 1947, Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
says that the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. for the first time has achieved 
a substantial accumulation of pre- 
‘mium reserves in excess of losses 
paid. 

“The 1947 experience of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp, indicates 
that real progress is being made in 
developing federal crop insurance,” 
Secretary Anderson said. 

“While this is the first year that 
tctal crop insurance premiums have 
exceeded losses paid on all insured 
commodities, the favorable margin 
is large enough to indicate program 
improvement as well as_ generally 
favorable crop seasons. 

“I know that this report of experi- 
ence will be encouraging to partici- 
pating farmers because it is in effect 
a report of their progress toward 
building sound crop insurance protec- 
tion for the nation’s farmers. 

‘Tt must be kept in mind that crop 
insurance legislation in effect pro- 
vides farmers with the machinery for 
developing—by working together—in- 
surance protection against unavoid- 
able crop production risks which oth- 
erwise is not available to them. This 
is not a simple job, and there are 
still many problems ahead for federal 
crop insurance, but these can be met 
if farmers and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture continue to work to- 
gether to make the necessary im- 
provements in both programs and 
participation.” 


Reserves Built Up 


While the report pointed out that 
loss adjustments are not yet com- 
plete on cotton, corn and tobacco, it 
revealed that premiums can be ex- 
pected to exceed losses paid to insured 
farmers by about $15 million. This 
substantial accumulation of pre- 
mium reserves (premiums are used 
only to pay losses) results from fa- 
»vorable experience in four of the five 
commodities insured—wheat, cotton, 
flax and tobacco. Due to the poor 
crop year, corn losses were consider- 
ably in excess of premiums. 

This is the third straight year in 


PIES AND SLAPSTICK AID 
THE MARCH OF DIMES 





Athens, Ga., bakeries — Abney & 
Arnold &° Benson’s Bakery—took to 
the air in old slapstick comedy style 
\to help swell the March of Dimes 
campaign recently, when brothers and 
pledges of Alpha Epsilon Pi fra- 
ternity lined up on the porch of 
their house. At a word from the chap- 
ter adviser the pledges heaved the 
custard pies into the faces of the 
| brothers—the two Athens bakeries 
donated 36 pies. The pledges got their 
ammunition by bidding, with the pro- 
ceeds going to the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. The cam- 
pa’gn opened by buying for $50 the 
special privilere of throwing a pie in- 
to the face of the chapter president. 
Last year, the Alpha Epsilon Pi fra- 
ternity gave $341, one third of the to- 
tal raised by the university. They 
won the Franklin D. Roosevelt me- 
morial plaque, awarded by Alpha Phi 
Omega service fraternity for the larg- 
est contribution to the March of 
Dimes in 1947. 


» ATLANTA—Custard pies from two . 


Reserves in Excéss of Losses Paid 


which premiums have exceeded losses 
in both wheat and tobacco. Flax 
shows two favorable years out of the 
three years that it has been offered. 
The wheat program, after eight 
years of operation, has recovered 
much of the deficit which was in- 
curred during the early experimental 
years. 

The report also outlines adjust- 
ments that have been made to bring 
federal crop insurance operations into 


line with the amended legislation 
which sharply reduced the number 
of counties in which the program may 
be offered and placed it on a more 
experimental basis than in the past. 


Protection Limited 


In 1948 federal crop insurance can 
be offered in only 200 counties on 
wheat, 56 counties on cotton and 50 
counties on flax. This protection had 
been offered on a national basis on 
these crops. Some counties are being 
added in corn and tobacco insurance 
which completed trial periods of 
three years in 1947 when this protec- 
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tion was offered in 19 counties on 
each commodity. 

Farmers in the designated counties 
will have an opportunity to apply for 
protection on cotton, flax, corn, to- 
bacco and spring wheat crops during 
the next few months. 

“Farmers in the designated coun- 
ties have an important responsibil- 
ity,” Secretary Anderson points out. 
“Their participation and cooperation 
may well determine how soon protec- 
tion against the many unavoidable 
production hazards which face a 
growing crop can be extended to 
farmers in other counties.” 


WIL 





(CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS CQ) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Extension Service Gives Advice 
to Rural Residents, Director Says 


WASHINGTON—Nearly 4% mil- 
lion farm men, women, and youth 
throughout the nation got help during 
1946 from the Cooperative Agricul- 
tural Extension Service in raising 
their standard of living, producing 
and marketing food and fibre, manag- 


ing the home, and meeting a wide 


range of problems affecting rural 
people, according to the annual re- 
port of M. L. Wilson, director of ex- 
of Agriculture, released recently. 


In addition, the report points out, 
2,100,000 non-farm people, mostly in 
rural areas, got advice and informa- 
tion from extension on a variety of 
problems, including food production 
and canning and other homemaking 
activities. 

Among those reached by extension 
were more than 1% million 4-H club 
boys and girls, who raised 716,000 
head of livestock, grew 538,000 acres 
of gardens and crops, raised nearly 
9 million hens and other poultry, 
canned nearly 20 million quarts of 
food products, and took part in many 
other activities associeted with the 
“Head, Heart, Hands and Health” of 
the 4-FI movement. The number of 
4-H members was 52,000 more than 
in 1945. 


All Groups Cooperate 


The educational program which 
makes up extension work was con- 
ducted through the cooperation of the 
federal government, states and state 
land grant colleges, county and local 
governments, and local organizations. 
It was carried on by a staff of 11,000 
paid professional technicians, mostly 
county agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents located in more than 
3,000 counties in the 48 states, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Their 
efforts were expanded by more than 
a million farmers, farm women and 
other rural folks who served as un- 
paid volunteer local leaders of exten- 
sion work, Mr. Wilson said. 


Slightly more than half of the mon- 
ey spent on extension work came 
from the federal government and the 
remainder came from states, coun- 
ties, towns and local organizations. 

An increase of 8% million dollars 
in federal funds for extension work 
since July 1, 1945, made possible the 
addition to the staff of 2,113 new 
county extension agents and super- 
visors. The states matched these 
funds dollar for dollar, and approxi- 
mately 85% of the increased funds 
Was spent in the counties. 


Farm Labor Placements 


Under the emergency farm labor 
program, now discontinued, more 
than 4% million farm-labor place- 
ments were made during 1946. This 
represented nearly 2% million differ- 
ent men, women, and youth. In addi- 
tion, nearly half a million other per- 
SOns not regularly engaged in 
agriculture did farm work as the re- 
sult of educational work by volunteer 
extension leaders. 

_ Extension played its role in help- 
ing to save Europe and Asia from 
Starvation. County extension staffs 
Spent much time in campaigns to pro- 
duce more and save more food. The 
use of high-producing varieties of 
grain and hybrid seed corn helped to 
mcrease production. Better fertiliza- 
tion of land and better farming prac- 
tices were urged. Home demonstra- 
tion agents showed people how to 
Save critical foods by using substi- 
tutes; how to preserve more of the 





garden by proper canning and freez- 
ing methods. Farm people changed 
many of their methods of feeding 
livestock to save wheat, corn, and 
oats. Livestock and poultry were 
culled to the limit to eliminate feed- 
ing animals and birds that were not 
producing enough. 


Veterans to Farms 


Returning veterans planning to go 
into farming wanted down-to-earth 
answers about farming as a business, 
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where the best farms were located 
within the county, what land was 
worth, and how run-down soil was on 
a certain farm they had been consid- 
ering. Every case called for individual 
attention on the part of the county 
agricultural agent. 

More than 3,000,000 rural home 
makers changed to better homemak- 
ing practices because of extension 
teachings. Membership in extension’s 
home demonstration clubs continued 
to increase until at the end of the 
year it reached 1,162,000. 

Housing, health, record keeping, 
land-tenure and land-use problems, 
all kinds of agricultural enterprises, 


FLOUR 


ILLED FROM SELECTED 


DIAN 


ANA 


SPRING WHEAT 


TORONTO —— CANADA 
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marketing, nutrition, clothing, home 
furnishings, international relations 
and recreation are examples of the 
fields in which extension carried edu- 
cational programs to rural people. 


Agriculturists Visit U.S. 

Because of interest in the exten- 
sion’s learn-by-doing basis of doing 
educational work, many foreign na- 
tions had agricultural leaders in the 
U.S. during the year studying the 
extension service. Among them were 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, Haiti, Costa Rica, 
France, Greece, Sweden, Iran, Pales- 
tine, and China. 


WESTERNCANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 


FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


VETO) ee ok OF ok On 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 














































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Robin Hood Flour 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL | 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


IN CANADA 


of 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


Factories: 


LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


—-~e- 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


March 8-11 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 24th annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Il. 

April 5-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

April 6—The Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., semi-annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

April 11-18—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn.,; convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 

April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 

April 18-21 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., 34th annual convention at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; executive secretary, Faber A. 
Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Mll.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

April 22-24—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 24th annual 
convention at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, I. J. 
Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

May 2-4—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, secretary, Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu- 
tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Quality 
Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 

May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at Wausaw, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 38, Wis. 

May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, Til. 

May 13-15—Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Claypool, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; executive - secretary, 
Deam M. Clark, 2800 Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Dl. 

May 16-18—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual conven- 
tion at the Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 
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FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
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CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








4 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


- 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





- 
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Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





















































SPRING WHEAT = WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West | Monarch 
| rescen 
/ Castle C t 
2 a 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 
ince 1857 


TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 


’ MULTIWALL amen I 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 


James! Hichardson & sims 
lain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
























PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 

































































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 548 Ve 4 ) 
Successors to Wolvertun Flour Mills Co., Ltd. . 
; Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour . p e ’ 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address. ““Woumacs”’ ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA * +: BUR ° 











+. 
+ 





QUALIT Y¥ UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
aes TRS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
. Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Quen mn 
= = 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE 


WINONA, 
Milicra of-HARD SPRING 


MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Low Grades and © 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN 


co. 
au FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORE 


Prod 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








/ Yieaan Dedtine Os 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashyv'tle, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


74\ West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 














A nice old lady was enjoying her 
first ride in a taxicab. Going through 
heavy traffic, the old lady grew more 
and more nervous as the driver kept 
removing his hand from the steering 
wheel, putting it outside the car. 
Finally the old lady could stand it 
no longer. 

Leaning far forward she tapped the 
driver on the shoulder. “Young man,” 
she said sternly, “you just tend to 
your driving. I’ll tell you when it 
starts to rain.” 


o¢ ¢ 


When the examination was over, 
the teacher in a mountain school told 
her pupils to write a pledge upon 
their papers that they had neither 
received nor given help. 

One gangling youth who had 
squirmed in dismay and mopped a 
bewildered brow throughout the or- 
deal, wrote: 

“I ain’t received no help in this 
matter, and God knows I couldn’t 
have gave any.” 


e¢?¢ @ 
Anxious Parent: Is my son really 
trying? 
Teacher: Very! 
¢*?¢ 


“Papa, what is the person who 
brings you in contact with the spirit 
world called?” 

“A bartender, my boy.” 


¢¢¢ 


Doctor: This is a very sad case. 
I am afraid your wife’s mind is com- 
pletely gone. 

Husband: I am not a bit surprised. 
She has been giving me a piece of it 
every day for the past 15 years. 


¢?¢¢ 


The stranger on the bus was very 
sad, and it took only a couple of sym- 
pathetic remarks to open him up like 
an accordion. “Marriage,” he wailed, 
“that has been the blight of my life. 
My first wife took everything I had 
and left me.” 

“Very sad,” commented the other. 

“But not as bad as my present 
plight, moaned the sad-faced victim 
of matrimony, “the wife I’ve got now 
has taken everything and won’t leave 


me.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


The romantic lad sighed: ‘“Haven’t 
I seen your face somewhere else?” 

“I don’t think so,” she said, “it al- 
ways stays here, right between my 


ears.” 
¢¢ 


Hubby: Don’t bring me any more 
bills; I can’t face them. 

Wife: You needn’t, darling. I only 
want you to foot them. 


e¢¢ 


The country boy, watching his first 
game of golf, was amused at the 
heroic efforts of a man in a sand trap 
to extricate himself. Finally the man 
belted the ball just right and it 
dropped on the green and rolled into 
the hole. “Gosh,” chuckled the boy, 
“he’s going to have a hard time get- 
ting out of that one,” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





- 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Oable Address: ‘Dorrzacn,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Coventry.” London 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM | 


WALKERS, V WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. eer Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, E. ©. 3 | 


| 50 Wellington Street 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘MarveEL,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ““Dirptoma,'' Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“WuzaTzar,”’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 23 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO aT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8%., GLASGOW, C. 5 
LEITH 


Gable Address. Grains,’ Glasgow 








Codes: 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
| Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK | 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and O*fers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: 


Code: 
VIGILANT”’ Riverside 





N,V. Aigemenne Handel-on 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


eee Established 1868 
M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 

| @4 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 





Cable Address: “Tarvo,” Haarlem 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 
Chase National Bank of ws City 
of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Pesiey & 
Princes St., London 


“Flormel,”’ Oslo 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 











127 St. Vincent Streets GLASGOW,C.2 | 41 Constitution 8t., O6L0, NORWAY 
Se eae Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
; 42 Regent Quay, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin Cables: “Purp,” Dundee Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 
FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 














We are 


buyers of FE EDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OR WRITE $317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. 
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Laminated Bakery Package Research 
COMUNE «oi. Hive 6 Few odes edadcnsnacces 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 
Lever Brod. Go. i. sissa ec csvccsccccess 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co....... 
Loken & Co. ..ccscesccsccscccccscoces 
Long, W. B., Co. ........- 


ee eee eewenee 


Loudonville Milling Co., The .........- 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ......e++ee+% 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... unhene 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. ..........+4+5 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ...... bbhaaewe 


McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. ... 
McVeigh & Co. ......... 
Maney Milling Co. ......ceccccecescces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd...........+. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............«+: 
N. V. “‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. .......cesccecsccce 
BOrG Gs Oi, ING: ic ccccccccsivcce coves 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .........+. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. .. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ........essee+. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ......... Reobeces 
WURCMIGUEy SEs eg TS ove ccseccccctcovcee 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.......... ois ina die 
Morrison Milling Co. .....sseceeceeces 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. ........... 
Morten Milling Co. .......eecseeeseces e 
Moundridge Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Alfalfa releteteisetpiy & 

Milling Co. .....-.... be ewneeene 
National Almond Products “Co. Ceevecces 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. ....-.ssesseewess 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. ...... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. ...... ee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. .........+-- 
Norenberg & Belsheim .... 
NOrrio*@tain C6. ..ccccccscvecscociocs 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator........ 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. ........e06- 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


see eweenee 





eee eer eeee 


eee een eeeeee 


O° DOW, WOPUOS a> dei cubase ch CePA c4ce 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ............. 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Paniplus Company ...........+s- 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ... 


Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros....... eeeeoes 
Pearlstone, H. 8., Co. .......-. Ssebcee 
Peek Bros. ..... oe epee cet vessewee sees 
Penn, William, Flour Co. eccvesdceoece 
POCRE WTO Gh ccveccccsgoceviecas 


Pfekler BDRS Oe. i cccccccrcdscccaceve 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.........-0se005 
PURER (SPR os oie co ve clcdveccsces 
PUISDUry BES, ING, cocccccsccccece sees 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ........sseees- 
Procter & Gamble ............ ae 


Q 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ....ccceceese 
Red River Milling Co. ...:. 


See eee ewe eeeeeee 
ee eee eae eeee 


Red Wing Milling Co. 
Research Products Co. ........-sse0+ 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. ......... 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, hans. 


Robinson Milling Co. ........-eeeeeenes 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta. peseees ee 
Rodent Control Oo. ........6.... Hewces 
Rodney Milling Co. ..... Ge petcoccteces 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. ...... eceeredec 
Ross’ MGRMMB CO. bcc ccc ccewescccces 
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Ruoff; An, & OO... cdswccssccsiveccce 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co, ... 
Russell Milling Co. .....+esceeeersees 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co......... ive» 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation .......... 
BAmOnY MIG ve ccvcsccccccescccesccuccs 
Schneider Bakery Service ............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. ...,.. 
Scott, Munge, Ltd. i. cece ceccccces. 
Security Milling Co., Imc.............. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Shellabargere, ‘MGC. - ise hs. Ss ae eee. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Ine. eeeeesecss. 
Shevalev, J. TF. vecsevcvceavices 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. .............. 
Siebel Institute of Technology ......... 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ........... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........ 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lta. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
DN FA co weagececes cveerreieees 
Spokane Flour: Mills Co. 
Sprake & Co. ........60.. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ..... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee! 


Standard Brands, Inc, ...csceee.ssseees 


BtamSare Bs Ge. occ ciccepecssces. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ...........00:- 
Stivers, Theo. ..... 
BRalp-- GB - Oby EAB. cccceweswcccsvitcovcs 
Strasburger & Siegel 
WEPRTEGR GERI GG. ccc ccccccsscccccces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ..........505: 
Ren, i Se OD onc Se cekcbecestc¥eee: 
Sullivan & Kennedy .........cseceeeees 
Swift & Co. 


eee we eeeee 


T 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......ccceceeeees 
Tension Envelope Corp. .............-. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd, .. 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. .....ceseecceceees 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
ZVORERS. GHAI GO. oe osccsccectetececes 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......sceseeeeess 
Twin City Machine Co. ..........se0005 


U 


seer ereeeeeree 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. .....ececseseeess 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 
U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ............ 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .......«.... 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .......6s..005+ 
Victor Ohemical Works .............:. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Vis, P. C., & Co. 
Voigt Milling Co, 2... cc cee cesseceecccus 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland........... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ........0.eceeses 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. ...sesessencccees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......-eeeeeeees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ..........- 
Weber Flour Milla Co. ....sseeeesess 
Wesson Oj] & Snowdrift Sales Co... ... 
Western Assurance Co. ......6seeeeeees 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ... 
Western Waterproofing Co. ............ 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
ee eeeeeeee 
eee reer eweeee 


Seer eee e tee eeeeeee 


Williams, Cohen B., & Sons......... ° 
Winthrop-Stearns, Imc. ..........- ee. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. .....+++. beens eee 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .....+.-se0++- 


Wolf Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. ......cccccceecvcseee 
Woods Mfg. Co., Lt... ....ccceececcecs 
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neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 
follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 
course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 
It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 
program to fit your particular needs. 
Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 
properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 
these flour treatment specialists are both technically and mechanically 
equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. 


Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment 


¢ 
troubles” with your own staff and consultants? — ) 


Mae 
'- 
\ 








|-RPUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


What kind of report card 
would the grownups get? 


IF THE TEACHERS in your community were to 


grade their pupils’ parents, could they give passing 
marks in these vital subjects?— 


1. Teachers’ pay— is it high enough to attract 
and hold good teachers? (Most places it isn’t: 350,- 


000 U. S. teachers have quit their profession in the 
last five years). 


2. Classroom facilities—are schools well-heated, 
well-lighted; are there enough desks and books for 
every child in town? (2,000,000 school-age children 
in this country aren’t attending any school, and 
many schools have closed for lack of funds). 


If you can answer yes to both questions, your com- 
munity is better off than many. If you can’t, or 
aren’t sure, it’s time to look into conditions in your 
schools . . . and support organizations that seek to 


improve them. For today, more than ever, “Our 
teachers mold our nation’s future.”’ 





